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MUST IT BE A LOST ART? 

OFrTeEN these days a protest is heard from the schools and 
from the homes: “The children cannot read.” Even in the 
high school the teacher of literature echoes the same cry: “The 
boys and girls cannot read well enough to understand literature; ”’ 
and we might perhaps venture the question: “Can the teachers 
read?” Although these protests cannot be taken at their face 
value, they suggest a misapprehension somewhere. They point 
either toward some failure in the teaching or to some difference 
of opinion as to the significance of the terms, and it may be that 
an attempt to define these terms will open up the subject for 
discussion. What do we mean by “reading;” by “reading 
aloud?’’ When do we expect the average child to read? 

To know the words that meet the eye and to be able to speak 
them is neither reading nor reading aloud. It is to have a 
valuable tool of whose true use the possessor may know nothing. 
[le may never learn the trick of using it. Reading is imaging, 
thinking, in response to the stimulus of the written or printed 
word; it presupposes a mass of experiences on a subject or on 
related subjects. It focuses all these, and in each person arouses 
emotions corresponding to the depth and wealth of his emotional 
nature, his humanity, and his sympathy for all living things; his 
perception of beauty, and his richness in that power of remaking 
all thought, imagery, and emotion into a new and marvelous 
world of his own which passeth beyond experience —his real 
world, one that endureth forever. Reading is then one of the 
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most intense acts of the human mind. It is jealously individual, 
dependent upon the stage of development, and the original power 
and equipment of the reader; for the book gives to every man 
according to his measure. 

Reading and reading aloud, although closely associated, are 
two entirely different acts, with two distinctly educational pur- 
poses. There is a difference in the thinking done in silent reading 
and in reading aloud; there is a difference in the motive. To 
read aloud is to read and at the same time to voice in speech, 
which is more subtle than song, the message received from the 
written or printed page. To read aloud is primarily a social act. 
Not often does one care to read aloud just to himself. The 
impulse to share with another something which moves one so 
deeply that it demands a listener is most natural, most human. 
Reading aloud is one among a number of tests of power to read. 
Colonel Parker once called oral reading the “lost art ’’—lost 
since the time when Homer and the bards recited their verses to 
those who cared and loved to listen. He had a vision of what it 
might mean to speak poetry with a clear perception of its meaning 
and emotional content, and a delicate sense of its rhythm; and he 
made a passionate demand for practice in this kind of reading 
for the children. “One good piece of literature always on hand 
for drill,” he used to say, so great that it will not wear out, and 
of such infinite variety that it will not grow stale with use. It is 
one of our problems to find out why oral reading is a “lost art.” 
Why out of a class of one hundred teachers can so few interpret 
a bit of literature? Why should they become wooden and inex- 
pressive and self-conscious the moment a book is put into their 
hands for this purpose? 

How much of this whole condition dates back to the begin- 
nings in the use of books. What is the first association with 
words, with books? What motive has a child for the use of 
books; what motive for reading aloud? Is oral language a means 
of self-expression as well as of communication throughout the 
school? Is the school organized into a community which gives 
natural opportunities for the full and free expression of the 
children? Is the community interest a vital one with both 
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teachers and pupils? Is self subordinated to the good of the 
whole? What is the general atmosphere of the school? Is it 
dominated by fear, cramped by conventionality, tradition, and the 
personality of the teacher; or is it inspired and uplifted by the 
spirit of freelom? What appeal is made through nature and 
literature to the imagination? These are some of the questions 
that make it impossible to enter upon the problem of oral reading 
as an educative process without considering the whole organiza- 
tion of the school. 

\We are not yet emancipated froni our inherited idea that read- 
ing and books are the only education, and therefore the main 
business of the first years of school life. No doubt this was once 
an important function of the school, when the boy and girl had 
their manual training, their contact with material things, on the 
farm and in the shops or kitchens; when they handled the plow 
and the wagon; when cooking and weaving were common 
acquirements of the average girl; when both boys and girls 
learned to manage, to love, and to care for the farm animals; 
when a knowledge of the springtime and harvest, of the ways of 
trees and birds and flowers, was part of their everyday life — 
‘knowledge never learned at schcol.” Now, the great mass of 
children are remote from the means of this intimate knowledge. 
They have no background of experiences for reading, and to 
spend these early years of a child’s life mastering the technique 
of reading, learning to recognize symbols for which he has no 
immediate use, is not only a criminal waste of his time, but cuts 
him off from that touch with the material world for which he has 
an instinctive craving, and which the modern manual training 
and domestic science aim to satisfy. It also cuts him off, in a 
large measure, from the poetry and literature in which his fancy 
loves to dwell and which is away beyond his reading possibilities. 
The silly, meaningless repetition of things unutterably dull, 
“that everybody knows,” scraps with which most of the primers 
and first readers are filled, are a weariness to him — for the child 
is classic in his taste——and a snare and a delusion to the teacher. 
These teach the children little or nothing of reading; and the 





day will surely come when they will cumber the earth no more, 
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and we shall have, in their stead, rhymes and poems, and delight- 
ful wild tales that make the heart beat and convert the vague 
ideas, longings, and passions of childhood into words that stimu- 
late the desire for books. I have a happy memory of reading a 
story to a second-grade class one day, when a little girl eagerly 
asked: “Is that story in that book? Why, our teacher told it 
to us yesterday!” That child was making a new connection; it 
was dawning upon her that this book might be a desirable 
acquaintance. Thereupon we gathered together, and read another 
story, the children looking over my shoulder, and now and then 
reading a sentence when they thought they could. I helped them 
over every hard place, never allowing anything to interrupt the 
vivid imaging of the class or their happiness in the story. 

A further substitute for these barren readers is original 
stories and poems constructed by the children and teacher out of 
their own mutual experiences. Here is one of a number of para- 
graphs by a second-grade teacher on a certain phase of hunter 
life which the children were studying: 


BEDOUINS. 
HOW THE COUNTRY LOOKS. 

There is a country far away. The sun is bright there. The land is made 
of sand and gravel and stones. It is hot and dry. But in March there is 
rain. Then flowers grow. You can see very far. The country looks like a 
garden. You see a big purple place. It is purple flowers. You see a big red 
place. It is red tulips and poppies. They grow wild here. You see a low 
green place. Wild oats and rye and barley grow there. Pools of water shine 
in the sun. White flowers and purple irises grow in them. You see yellow 
places. They are wild marigolds. You see other vellow places. They are 
sand. You see gray places. They are stones and gravel. Little bushes grow 
there. 

The rain stops. The pools dry up. The flowers and grass and bushes 
die. The country is all dry, hot sand and stones and gravel. 

Into some of the new readers and books have been gathered 
much of the best literature—rhymes, poems, and legends. It 
requires now that the teacher shall know where to lay hands upon 
this material, and that she shall have that large experimental 
knowledge of literature herself, and that insight into child-nature 
and the laws of child-growth, which will enable her to select that 
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which is best suited to her special children and their needs at 
the time. 

The parents, because of their point of view, cultivate in the 
children a false sentiment about reading and a false estimate of 
its importance which even the wisest teaching cannot counteract. 
And, alas! we have neither the faith nor the courage to stand for 
our convictions, and we weakly succumb to the pressure from all 
sides. The result is that we make too much provision for teach- 
ing reading in the primary school—dinvent too many devices — 
and somehow the children get hold of our ideal. We center all 
the children’s attention on the word, instead of letting it come 
naturally out of the work with real things and real experiences, 
out of the stories and poetry, and out of the demands made by the 
community life of the school. Learning to recognize and speak 
words is an integral part of the study of every subject and of the 
daily life of the children. The spoken word is essential to the 
children in acquiring ideas and expressing them. Large addi- 
tions to this language can be made in the first years; at the same 
time every opportunity for putting the written or printed symbol 
of this language before the child can be embraced, emphasizing 
the content and not the form. Conditions which make knowledge 
of the symbol serviceable can be put about the child. Necessity 
awakes the desire to know words, and the child’s will is then 
enlisted in mastering the difficulties. The symbol becomes a liv- 
ing thing, and the book, when its hour comes, does not mean a 
struggle with dry, meaningless signs, but another source of 
knowledge. There are children whose school experience has 
trained them to hate books; who are so conscious of the words 
and their inability to cope with them that the book suggests only 
a sodden routine, a weary, dreary monotony of uninteresting, 
straggling lines and angles; a dead wall, black and impassable, 
against which their enthusiasms beat themselves to death. Will 
an adequate motive for overcoming difficulties keep the children 
for the most part unconscious of them? Is an interest in words 
because of their use a natural interest? Can the interest in the 
content of the word be so strong that the symbol will be easily 
remembered? The point is that the process of learning to read 
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be considered in the light of the habits formed by that process. 
The way of doing things, and the attitude of mind toward a 
thing once established by this way, are hard to change. Any 
method which results in absorption in mere words, in motiveless 
struggle with words, rivets the attention upon them and tends to 
establish a habit of being conscious of the form—the symbol; 
it cultivates a kind of fear which carries over and not only 
inhibits the impulse to read aloud, but represses and leaves its 
deadly blight upon the whole expressional life. We make too 
much of a business of teaching the mechanics of reading. It does 
seem as if the child himself might be trusted somewhat in this 
matter. He is in a world of words; they stare him in the face 
at every move, from every street car and every fence rail; and 
it is not so hard for him to reason out the necessity for learning 
to read. With adequate motive he will manage many of the 
conditions himself, if left free and unincumbered by grown-up 
devices. 

With the majority of children real living interest in reading 
seems to develop rapidly in the fourth and fifth years of school. 
[f up to this time the background has been well filled in by the 
constant functioning of words at the time the child felt the 
greatest pressure for their use, he has a key to the situation, and 
technical difficulties are mastered under the new impulse with 
marvelous ease and speed. The danger at this time is often too 
much reading. Many children, in their first real delight in help- 
ing themselves to the riches for which they have hitherto been 
dependent upon mother or teacher or friend, would rather read 
than eat or play. Here, without some guidance, there is danger 
of dissipation, a waste of time and emotion, mental and moral 
indigestion. Here, too, is a safe and a rare opportunity for the 
gradual development of definite motive in reading, as well as for 
making acquaintance with a body of good literature and estab- 
lishing a permanent love for that which is noble and beautiful. 
Now, also, a good strong bit of drill is of infinite service in the 
mastery of words. I recall a fifth-year class studying Tennyson’s 
Revenge, and so earnest and enthusiastic, so full of the meaning 


and spirit of the whole, were they that boys who had great diffi- 
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culties with words to overcome, and were therefore shy and self- 
conscious, voluntarily rose to read aloud, stumbling sometimes 
over the words, to be sure, but carried over their difficulties by 
the burning desire to express what they saw and felt. In passing, 
| may add that the teacher read this poem to the children, and so 
presented it at first as an artistic unit. The child’s motive for 
reading aloud should be constantly emphasized. He reads aloud 
to tell something to someone. That someone is right there to be 
spoken to, and must be made to hear and understand. If this 
once penetrates the consciousness, it has a wonderfully vivifying 
effect upon his reading. It clarifies his thought, and reacts to 
intensify his speech and modulate his voice. It is the surest means 
of making him forget himself in the thing he is doing. Imper- 
sonations and dramatic dialogue, which call for a revelation of 
character in voice, speech, and action, react upon thought and 
expression in much the same way. 

Free intercourse in the schoolroom, exchange of ideas on 
subjects of common interest, when each feels that he personally 
is responsible for the conduct and welfare of the whole, estab- 
lishes habits of self-expression, of unconsciousness of self, and 
paves the way for the more sustained and more complex self- 
expression demanded by reading aloud. 

The teacher’s attitude and personality, the way she does 
things, and her motive in doing, affect expression beyond calcu- 
lation. She can, by very force of what she is, create an atmos- 
phere in which initiative is impossible. She can make inhibition 
the habit, and repression the law, of the school, and keep the 
children in bondage to that law; or she can lift them into the 
light and law of liberty and of happiness in activity. She can 
systematically cultivate fear and self-consciousness and deceit; 
or she can inspire confidence and naturalness and genuineness. 
She can, through the silent working of her own motive and 
ideals, train into selfish love of effect and show, or into unselfish 
joy in giving pleasure to others. 

Habits of self-expression can also be cultivated through 
story-telling, recitation of verse and the drama. In the “ madden- 
ing maze” of new and wonderful things introduced into school 
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life, the old-fashioned “ Friday afternoon,” when the boys and 
girls “spoke pieces,” has disappeared. Is there any substitute for 
this effective, if crude, way which will satisfy the dramatic and 
oratorical instinct, and at the same time lay a foundation for that 
power in speech which stirs the blood and inspires to far-reaching 
action? The morning exercises, the great race festivals, the 
national holidays and anniversaries now observed in many schools, 
if rightly treated, lead not only to an appreciation of the unity of 
the race in thought and feeling, the significance of history, the 
force and power of personal character in life, but, because of the 
emotional appeal they make and the place they occupy in the social 
organism, are ideal opportunities for training in dramatic speech. 
They give a motive for the interpretation of literature. Here is 
a natural place for training within the school; and such training, 
followed up through the years, will cultivate in each self-control, 
clearness, directness, and his measure of freedom and effectiveness 
in speech before an audience. 

Just at present too strong a demand cannot be made for poetry 
in the schools. Every child is more or less responsive to the 
beauty of rhythm and the music of speech. They make an 
irresistible appeal to his emotions, and through them such 
enlightenment comes that he can take in a whole body of poetry, 
if wisely selected and presented; not children’s poetry alone, 
which is not so abundant, but great literature which interprets 
the large permanent things of nature— day and night, the wind, 
the clouds, the sun and moon, and the ever-changing drama of 
the child’s own life. These are the real things to the child, as 
they are the real, eternal things to us; and he finds intense joy in 
hearing and repeating poetry that voices his feelings. “ The true 
realism, always and everywhere, is that of the poets: to find out 
where joy resided and to give it a voice far beyond singing. For 
to miss the joy is to miss everything,” says Stevenson. Are we 
of being instru- 





in danger of missing everything, or worse 


mental in causing the children to miss it, by holding them to the 
observation of hard, external facts? Such work is half-work: 
these facts should appeal to alli sides of the child-nature—love 
of beauty, freedom, life —and lead into that personal experience 
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which culminates in expression. The one who observes may 
copy, imitate, numic the external form of tree, lake, landscape, 
picture, poem; but he cannot express, because these have not 
entered into his heart, stirred his emotions, stimulated his 
imagination, rendered up unto him their hidden meanings, the 
eternal realities of which they are the symbol. They have not 
so filled him with the joy of their beauty that his being overflows 
into original poetic expression. Why can the field excursion and 
the delight of the children in largeness, grandeur, and beauty not 
find some such expression? ‘The natural primitive abandonment 
to that voice in nature which speaks to the imagination would 
climax in rhythmical, childlike cadences that deliver and free 
from the stress of emotion—-broken, exclamatory utterances, 
full of repetition, but poetic in feeling and form; melodious 
with the songs of birds, and the running waters, and with the 
sounds of the waves; passionate with the angers and fears, or 
savage with the cruel tricky humor, of childhood; mysterious 
with the wonder and awe of the child-heart — things that run of 
themselves into poetic form. Primitive peoples as well as chil- 
dren delight in such expression of their joys and woes. Listen 
to this verse from an old Greenland song, found in The Begin- 
nings of Art, which Grosse calls “a lyrical glorification of one of 
nature’s spectacles — the hovering of the clouds around a moun- 
tain top” 


The great Koonak mountain in the south, over there — 
I see it; 

The great Koonak mountain in the south, over there — 
I am looking at it; 

The bright shining in the south, over there — 

I admire it; 

The other side of Koonak — 

It stretches out 

That which Koonak 

Seaward incloses. 

See how they [the clouds] in the south 

Move and change; 

See how in the south 

They beautify one another; 

While it [the mountain top] toward the sea 

Is veiled —by changing clouds — veiled toward the sea, 
Beautifying one another. 
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In the original a rhythmic refrain is attached to each verse. 

Kenneth Grahme’s boy in The Golden Age says, when let 
loose alone for a day with nature: 

‘The passion and call of the divine morning were high in my blood. Earth 
to earth! That was the frank note, the joyous summons of the day. I ran 
sideways, shouting; I dug my heels into the squelching soil; I splashed 
diamond showers from puddles with a stick; I hurled clods skyward at 
random, and presently I found myself singing. The words were mere non- 
sense — irresponsible babble; the tune was an improvisation, a weary, unryth- 
mic * thing of rise and fall: and yet it seemed to me a genuine utterance, and 
just at that moment the one thing fitting and right and perfect. 

“To a child,” Mrs. McClintock says, “a rhyme that he has 
made is a jewel, a treasure. The mildest or crudest little figure 
of speech that he himself has devised is to him a genuine purple 
patch set in his little theme.” The attempt to embody in esthetic 
form his own feelings will surely open his heart and tune his ear 
to the beauty of language, charm of rhythm, and musical cadences 
that distinguish the poet’s fuller expression of things that cannot 
be said in any other way. 

The child has a feeling, too, for the magic of nature. He has 
the inner vision that transforms the common and the transient. 
He dwells in.a land peopled with gods and heroes, giants and 
fairies, where everything, even his playthings, is alive or may 
come alive; myths, folk-lore, and legends of the old peoples, 
which have been the inspiration of the greatest poetry, give 
language, form, and color to his own imaginations. Bringing 
children’s minds into close, simple touch with noble literature, 
that deals with elemental things in thought and action — for the 
great literature embodies the child’s conception and is for all 
ages—is the vital thing. A taste is formed which forever 
excludes that which is ignoble; high ideals of life—the beauty 
of its relations, of the immortality of love, truth, honor 





are 
suggested; the horizon is widened by sympathy, and the imagina- 
tion so touched that it translates into terms of beauty all life, all 
love, and all death. It is the narrow, hard view which makes the 
acquiring of knowledge the whole of education; the frantic push 


*It is a question whether or not the boy’s song could have been unrythmical., 


under these circumstances. 
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and frenzy of the haste to be rich in facts, that crowds poetry out 
of the elementary school and the high school. And, alas! the 
fruit of the Tree of Knowledge, too often destroys the taste for 
the fruit of the Tree of Life. Does not this dryness and bareness 
persist, blinding the eyes, deafening the ears, deadening the heart, 
and leaving little to express that demands any depth or beauty of 
voice or speech? 

In the high school, where the emotional life is boundless, 
dramatic literature, experienced in expression, may intelligently 
transform the emotions into beauty, and bring under the dominion 
of the intellect and will, through speech and voice, the most 
intense passions. Such expressions have at this stage, as Aris- 
totle said, a “cleansing and purifying effect.” 

What service literature renders in education depends upon the 
literature chosen, the way of presenting it, and the outcome in 
expression. Large and rare literary culture and experience in 
life have been directed toward the selection of that best suited to 
the high-school students; but, except in a few instances, little of 
either has been directed toward training in the vocal interpreta- 
tion of literature. Not long ago a young high-school girl 
answered the question, “ Why do we not have training in reading 
aloud and in public speaking in the high school?” by saying: 
‘The colleges do not require it for entrance, and we have no time 
for anything not required.’ Literature is full of life and full of 
echoes from outside the limited life each knows. The boy and 
girl at this time are susceptible to social influences. The social 
life is just coming strongly into consciousness, and literature is a 
key to its significance. To study literature is something more 
than talking about it — sitting outside of it, discussing and dis- 
secting it, or speaking the words to give the intellectual sig- 
nificance of the text. It is to delight in the sound of it, to respond 
to its music, to think and feel with its heroes, to live, to suffer, 
to enjoy with them, and thus get an imaginative realization of the 
values and meanings of life, and the capacity for human sym- 
pathy, friendship, and love. The effort to express all this through 
the voice is most natural. It is another mode of study. One day 
| heard a boy, as he moved about his room, reciting, with fine 
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appreciation of the rhythm and emotion, and a pretty clear con- 
ception of the meaning, a beautiful poem which was a part of his 
‘letting himself out” and enjoying it. 
“My!” said he, as he finished; “ what would the teacher do if | 
read in class like that? Yet I should never know the meaning 
How do you read in class?” I 


‘ 


English work. He was 


“ 


if | did not read it in that way.” 
asked. “‘Oh! we do not read often, and when we do, we just 
say the words right along. I must write these verses tomorrow 
from memory.” It is said that Maria Edgeworth once was 
‘The curfew tolls the 


‘ 


reciting over and over the stanza beginning 
knell of parting day,” when her brother interrupted with: “‘ What 
are you saying that over for? You don’t know what it means.” 
“ Because | like the way it sounds,” said she. “ Well, you won’t 
like it when you study it at school, and the teacher asks you, 
‘What's the curfew? What’s a knell? What’s parting day?’”’ 
Do not these little incidents reveal a common experience, and at 
the same time suggest a possibility of what might be done by the 
teacher of literature? Why not let the children get a bit of joy 
out of the literature? Why spoil a fine thing forever by so much 
attention to detail? Words have their only true meaning when 
incorporated in some literary form, and it is a fine opportunity to 
lay up a store. But why take them out of their setting and hold 
them up to be peeked at? Stress cannot be laid upon analysis, 
meaning of words, or forms; that sort of study comes later. 
Real interest will prompt the study of words necessary to the 
whole, and the children themselves will initiate such study. For 
the literature appeals as a whole. The boy has certain experiences 
which make it possible for him to take it in as an artistic unit, 
and any delay is deadly; it scatters attention, and dissipates the 
emotion which might have carried him over many of the difh- 
culties of technique. It is fatal to the expression of what he does 
understand and feel, and which should have come when the emo- 
tion was at its height, reacting to clarify his images, to make 
them vivid and strong, and to develop freedom, naturalness, and 


responsiveness in voice and speech, and in the use of the body. 
Reading aloud together brings teacher and pupils close to 
each other, and it would add much of life and motive to the work 
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if the teacher himself were able to read aloud and interpret in the 
most effective way the literature studied. His voice, speech, 
accent, ennobled and purified by the beauty and richness of a 
large intellectual and deep, varied emotional life, would be the 
most potent stimulus to free, full, and beautiful expression. He 
creates, not a model for imitation, but an ideal and a public senti- 
ment. ‘This, too, carries over to haunt the ear, to echo in the 
soul, to color the life, and to determine in some measure the indi- 
vidual power of expression in later years. This influence, this 
inspiration, is strong even when the individual has oniy a vague 
memory of the words, and even of the literature. The effect is 
the unforgotten thing. 

There need be little anxiety about the final result; for the 
natural outcome of all study is expression, and the tendency is 
to make the expression adequate to the thought and emotion. 
This tendency, constantly stimulated by the conditions of the 
school, will give to each individual a certain poise, simplicity, 
and directness in expression. And later on the desire to make 
expression adequate becomes an impelling motive for the study 
of the technique of voice and speech which will carry the 
pupil through many hours oi technical drill. Giving every 
child this training will bring out the shy, self-distrusting child, 
and will mitigate the evils of self-conceit and self-conscious- 
ness that follow when the speaking and reading aloud are done by 
the few especially gifted ones in a class. Failure to do this daily 
bit of work with the whole class, postponing it until the precious 
opportunity for forming the habit of expression is past, is to 
atrophy through neglect certain parts of the brain, possibly to 
harden and narrow the moral character, weaken the emotional 
life, and destroy a taste that may be to the individual the source 
of great happiness and spiritual uplifting. 

MarTHA FLEMING. 

Tne UNIversiry oF CHICAGO 


College of Education. 








THE DRAMATIC IN EDUCATION. 


| wit declare at the outset that I should stand appalled at the 
idea of demonstrating to you what the dramatic has achieved in 
the matter of education, within the limits of fifteen minutes, and 
within the closer Jimit of my knowledge of the subject. 

To espouse the cause of the drama as an educator, and so to 
prove this proposition that the decriers of the drama would never 
again decry, this, fortunately for the proposition, is not what I 
am attempting to do. Nor is it my province to roam through all 
the ages and phases of education to show you what a part in the 
progress of thought the drama has played, from the spontaneous 
representation of bird and beast, and the marvelous dramatic 
dances, among the savages, to the select audience sitting rapt to 
hear the last word from Ibsen or Maeterlinck. 

[ have to turn rather to you for my material; for it is to your 
imagination that I must appeal. I have only to suggest to you, 
What may the dramatic do in education? and you will fill in the 
details of the picture. I am here but to present the thought and 
turn your attention to the future rather than the past, and you 
will utter the prophecy. And herein lies my hope. 

[ am inquiring, not, What instruction does the drama con- 
tribute to those adults who choose to patronize it? but, What 
aid in the formation of character may the dramatic give to the 
children who are on their way to the adulthood and leadership of 
the world, whose education so greatly concerns us? And herein 
lies more pleasure. For in the company of little children, even 
while we ponder for their good, we lose the sense of calculation 
of profit— even of soul profit — weighed in nice measurements of 
knowledge or attainment. 

So we return to our question: May the dramatic add some- 
thing in the Elysium which childhood may be? May it enter into 
that sphere, not as the forbidden delight to be awaited with 
feverish impatience till later years, nor as the empty, or perhaps 


*Read to The Fortnightly in Chicago, November, 1903. 
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too full and mature, amusement that it too often is, but as a 
power to construct in the children stronger and better men and 
women, with clearer images and finer thoughts? I am assuming 
that when we ask if the drama may help education, the test is that 
it helps toward this goal; that it deepens experience and enriches 
the life leading up to maturity. 

Let us, for the sake of having the question clearly before us, 
take for granted that the possibilities have as yet never been 
touched. They may be seen sometimes, but rarely. Let us agree 
that the usual dramatic performance of the graduating class does 
not suggest the embodiment of a great force, that the usual 
matinée-going child does not reap great benefit from the habit, 
and that it is a different application of the art that we must seek if 
we would bring the drama as a power into the divine sphere ot 
childhood. 

And here we shall have to stop to inquire of the difference. 
\We must see clearly what we seek ere we shall find it. 

Let us consider first the dramatic element, as it may be exer- 
cised by the child. 

Is the thing that we seek for external or internal purposes? 
\re we in our education trying to find a force that will enable our 
individual to strut successfully upon the boards of life and win 
applause? Or are we trying to endow him with a divine art 
composed of harmonies which will hélp him to act well his little 
part with grace and fitness? Are we looking for a force that will 
beautify our individual in form or in spirit? If we find the force 
that is potent, and if we are to apply it to the individual, we 
should beware that we mark well the distinction, lest, in our effort 
to improve him, we drag our individual out of the Elysium; for 
in the bright fields of childhood the forces must be of the spirit. 

Here is the dividing of the ways. Perhaps this is tiie prin- 
ciple that must shut out the dramatic from education. 

Let us scan the roads, and see if we may find a path for this 
art to our Elysium. On one side is a barred gate, and the bars 
of it are impassable; they are: the working for effect, the desire 
for applause (not the gratification at applause, but the working 
for it), the self-consciousness of action posed to produce an effect, 
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and the like —an evil train, making for selfishness. By this way 
there is no passage there. It leads to a country remote from 
childhood; and if by chance a child stray there, he forgets his 
native place and loses the delights of it. 

But may we not still find a path? The dramatic must be a 
show —need it be for a selfish effect? The radical and world- 
wide difference here seems to be in the subtle motive. And, as in 
all the steps of the evolution of the child, the teacher or parent is 
the high-priest at this altar of motive, and woe be to the world if 
he swing a censer with incense of flattery and not of devotion! 

And here I wish I could be a leader, with a touch of divine 
inspiration, to guide a troupe of children through the mazes of 
the art and interpret to them the situations. We would turn 
from the barred gate, along a road leading to the happy fields of 
childhood, and prove, as we went, that springing from a motive 
different from that for self-effect may grow our dramatic force. 
Have you ever seen an exhibition of it— when perhaps the chi 
dren had helped to make the play, illustrative of some peri u 
studied, or commemorating some festival? Have you ever bec: 
in such an audience, where the actors and the audience are one; 
when the thought to be given is clothed with all the art that each 
can command, to render it clear and beautiful for the listeners; 
when the whole is a symposium of beauties, imbued with the 
spirit of giving, not getting, and each actor is lost in this purpose? 
It is a sight worth seeing; or, rather, it is an experience worth 
feeling. 

So we would enter the place where children grow, with our 
dramatic art. We look about and see it filled with learning and 





making and exercising —many doings. There we would intro- 
duce our acting. School should be a stage. We would find it 
aiready in and out of the kindergarten, and even beyond. The 
littlest children instinctively impersonate in their play. We 
almost in every day. Periods 





would continue it-in every year 
of history being studied should be lived in, and lived out, for the 


benefit of the others. Each should contribute out of his knowl- 
edge to the detail of the play. The children should be Greeks, 
Romans, and Middle Age barons and priests; they should write 
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the Magna Charta and discover America, and construct our 
nation, daily. Motifs of all sorts should be shown in action, 
imaginative as well as historical, and done in an impromptu 
and spontaneous way, as well as worked out into a more studied 
correctness. 

\What would be the result? Vividness of impression. His- 
tory would ever be to them their familiar field; people in distant 
ages would be people, not names with dates attached. The 
world’s story would not simply be a stream of events, but might 
really be the living present to each individual that Emerson pic- 
tures it in his essay on history. The delights of imagination and 
construction and interpretation are untold. The value of these 
delights is unmeasured. The pure joy of action cannot be over- 
estimated. 

There is another result to dwell upon, perhaps more valuable 
even —the immense power of impressing actions by the action 

‘ne—the moral force of impersonation. The heroic act con- 
wived and executed is one’s own. The ungenerous part played 
x vividly seen and detested by all. The gentleness and willing- 
ness of spirit that it requires to take the disagreeable part stamp 
the quality of the feeling about it. The gallery in a theater 
applauds the virtuous sentiment. How much more might the 
same gallery do, if in childhood, in school days, it had nad fre- 
quent chance dramatically to be the hero or the faithful one! 

A little scene comes to my mind, which I hesitate to portray, 
lest | should not convey the wonderful child-purity that was in it. 
Yet it so illustrates what I mean that I must try. It was ona 
Sunday. Some very little children were playing the story of the 
life of Christ. The story had been told them with especial 
thought of them. Some were very turbulent little boys. All 
were deeply absorbed. They separated into the different char- 
acters they chose, the others being the listening multitudes. There 
was nothing present but the most intense participation in the 
thought. The words that they spoke were their own impromptu 
interpretation of what Christ had said as he moved from scene 
to scene: and when one hesitated for his word, another leaned 
over and suggested it to him. When the leader in the play 
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finished the story in few words, the spirit of Christ was surely in 
the children. 

For the drama that children should see, what can we say? 
My theme has been that their doing the dramatic is far more 
important in their early years than their seeing it. But there 
seems also to be vast opportunity for teaching them through 
action portrayed for them. What so powerful as vivid impres- 
sions created by the drama? When we apply our test here, what 
shall stand? Where shall we find the dramatic food we wish to 
feed to young minds? When we have had the rare chance of 
taking them to see Jefferson in his plays, and the too rare chance 
of letting them see some of Shakespeare’s plays, what shall we do 
more? Almost nothing is suited to them. Tragedies do not come 
within their comprehension; as for current comedies, Heaven 
forbid that they should! Light operas are heavy with vulgarity 
and dulness. Shall we take them to see the promiscuous plays as 
they are played —the plays that parody life and consider no joke 
successful without an innuendo? Not safely, if we would not 
hopelessly distort their vision before they can make their own 
calculations. 

Pity the drama, that, with all of its great possibilities and 
realities, when we speak of it, we should conjure up such visions 
as the usual play! Pity humanity, that the drama should lay the 
responsibility of such upon its shoulders! 

Would it not be a boon if some theater should now and then 
ignore what is thought to be public taste, and occasionally serve 
us confections we could give as treats to our children, not mixed 
with poisons through and through; if, for example, a point should 
be made of having on Saturdays plays that were chosen with 
school children in view? Or could not the school forces in Chi- 
cago set on foot a series of dramatic entertainments which should 
be profitable to the children of the city? 

[i the schools could enter into the field, giving the children a 
fine sense of the dramatic, how long would it take our so-called 
public taste to change? Not more than one generation! Speed 
the day! 

Anita McCormick BLAINE. 


CHICAGO. 











tHE FUNCTION OF THE FESTIVAL IN SCHOOL LIFE. 

THE school festival—if we may use the term loosely — has 
a recognized place in our public schools. Washington’s aud 
Lincoln’s birthdays, Arbor Day, Memorial Day, Thanksgiving, 
are widely commemorated -—sometimes with gleams of festal 
cheer and ceremony, though, as a rule, rather soberly and primly, 
and often grudgingly by the teachers upon whom the burden of 
preparation falls. Is the labor, and the disturbance of regular 
school work which it often involves, worth while? It may be a 
politic expenditure of energy to provide occasional entertainments 
for the gaiety of the community; it may please the admiring 
parent or keep the surly taxpayer in good humor; but what of the 
cost in time and effort to the school? Are the returns adequate? 

The answers to these questions will depend, first of all, upon 
the value we attach to festivals as institutions which lend desir- 
able charm and significance to life; and, secondly, upon our 
estimate of their educational value in the hands of children. This 
is no fitting occasion to argue the first point fully. The writer’s 
conviction is that the valuable part which the festival has played 
in the education of the race, it may still continue to play; and 
that, if it is worth while attempting to revive the arts and crafts, 
as sO many are now stubbornly laboring to do, it is still more 
important to revive the great social and co-operative institution 
which has in the past quickened and developed these popular arts 
and crafts, as the festival undoubtedly has done. And surely it is 
worth while bringing back, through the Maypole, the Harvest 
Home and the Yule mumming, that childlike overflow of joy in 
the ceremony and ritual which greeted the days of great memory 
or the season’s turning—seedtime and harvest, summer and 
winter — and lavished upon them such a wealth of happy inven- 
tiveness and creative activity. 

If these. old rites and ceremonies, and the quaint and lovely 
lore associated with them —the old round and carol, the old dance 
and rime, legend and story—are to be revived, it is mainly 
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through the school that it must be done. The school is more and 
more becoming the repository of the fading culture of the past 
as an active agency in the present. This is because its task is 
that of leading the child up through the salient phases of develop- 
ment by which the race has reached its present outlook and power. 
Hitherto the emphasis in this task has fallen chiefly on the 
industrial, that is, the manual and scientific phases of human 
development; although the singing games, the nursery rhymes, 
the folklore and customs of childhood, are beginning to find a 
place in the primary school. On the whole, however, the artistic, 
and above all the literary heritage has yet to be gleaned and 
utilized. It is in the endeavor to lay hold upon the child as an 
artistic and literary personage, by repeating in his education the 
leading phases in the zesthetic and literary development of man, 
that the festival will receive its due recognition, and play the 
very important part which it is fitted to play in stimulating the 
historic imagination, the human sympathies, and the spontane- 
ous creative energies of the child. 

We plead, then, for the incorporation of the festival in the 
regular activities of the school, first of all on the general ground 
that it is important to keep alive in the child those feelings of joy 
and gratitude, of admiration and awe, of which the festival has at 
all times been the expression. It is important that the child 
should have an imaginative sense of the great rhythms of life and 
the mighty presence and potencies of Earth the mother, Earth the 
sustainer of his life, Earth the august home of his labors. We 
should preserve in him, if we can, something of the child-man’s 
responsive glow in the presence of the changes of nature — 
Christmas and New Year, with their returning light and length 
of days: Candlemas, the old mid-winter feast; Easter, with its 
fresh glow of life in grass and tree; May Day, with its tribute to 
Flora; Thanksgiving and Harvest Home, with their grateful 
load of winter store. It is more important still that the child 
should recall continually on birthdays and death-days the great 
heroes and martyrs and sages to whom the race owes its priceless 


cifts of liberty and humanity; its inventors and voyagers and 


toilers, its singers and artists; as well as the great historical anni- 
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versaries and centennials which mark turning-points in man’s 
advance along the centuries. It is by these commemorations as 
hy nothing else that we can feed in the young those emotions of 
admiration, reverence, and love which are the fundamental forces 
in education as in life. It is thus that we can develop — uncon- 
sciously, of course —that underlying consciousness of kind, of 
human solidarity, of co-operative unity, which may offset the 
crude and narrow individualism that everywhere menaces us. 

lc may seem to be the very perversity of ingenuity which 
would add one jot or tittle to our school burdens in these days of 
overcrowded and often fad-ridden curricula. But although the 
festival may involve new labors, it does not add a new subject 
to the school program. It should fill the place and serve the pur- 
pose of the popular festival in co-ordinating and_ vitalizing 
activities already engaged in. This has been its chief value in the 
artistic and imaginative development of the race. The great 
popular festival of the past has been a means of co-ordinating, for 
the purpose of one great ceremonial celebration, the work of the 
artist and artisan, the actor, the dancer, and the singer, so as to 
produce an organic and massive unity of effect. By following 
this clue, we obtain a very genuine and natural correlation of 
school subjects and activities in the place of the very forced and 
artificial correlation which is often sought after in our schools. 

So regarded and dealt with, the school festival, instead of 
involving disturbance of the school work, becomes an actual aid 
by imparting to it reality, meaning, and coherence. But this 
demands careful organization and planning on the part of the 
school. For years, the Ethical Culture School has been working 
at this problem; and its methods and results may be briefly set 
forth. 

At the close of each school year it is decided what festivals 
are to be celebrated during the coming year; and each one of 
these is apportioned to a grade or grades according to possi- 
bilities of utilizing some part of their regular work in English, 
history, art, music, physical culture, manual work—%in fact, 
almost every subject studied. Occasionally, some modification 
of the work is called for; but, as a rule, the festival adapts 
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itself to the work rather than the converse. For there is no 
settled type of festival. Rather is variety sought for. The 
festival —say, Patriots’ Day —that is in charge one year of the 
seventh grade, studying the revolutionary period of American 
history, may next year be intrusted to the sixth, studying the 
contest for supremacy between the English and the French;? 
Christmas or May Day may be celebrated, now by the fourth 
grade, now by the tenth. In one festival the tableau will pre- 
dominate; in another, the story element; in another, the dramatic 
or the lyric. Sometimes the “book” is written entirely by the 
children; sometimes the material or the plan—say of an olden- 
time May Day or Harvest Home celebration —is supplied ; some- 
times a classic Play or masque — Shakespeare’s As You Like It, or 
Midsummer Night's Dream, or Milton’s Comus, or an adaptation 
from Hiawatha or Christias Carol, or a miscellany of “ Mother 
Goose’’ dramatizations by the youngest, will serve. The type is 
determined by a careful regard to the peculiar aptitudes, or the 
pressing needs, of the grades, a festival being occasionally 
assigned to a grade because it needs the special training and dis- 


1Such was the case this year, as the following program shows: The 
Ethical Culture School, Patriot's Day Festival: Friday, February 19, 1904, 
9g o'clock A. M. The festival is in charge of the sixth grade and has been 
developed as part of the work in English and history. The leading idea of the 
historical work is the meaning of the contest between New England and New 
France for supremacy in the New World; and the festival has served to bring to 
light the growth from the restricted patriotism of the English and French pioneer 
to the larger American patriotism which has joined together the peoples of all 
nations in the bonds of freedom and humanity. (1) “ The Indian in the American 
Wilderness ;”’ scene near an Iroquois camp: the sachem tells the story of the 
origin of the Iroquois Turtle Clan. (2) “ The English in New England,” illustrat 
ing the love of home and the love of mother-country; song, old English Ditty ; 
scene, a Settler’s clearing. (3) ‘“ The French in New France,” in the service of 
France and the church; scene 1, the top of a ridge between two rivers; Champlain 
takes possession of New France; song, “ Gregorian Chant,” Ninety-fifth psalm ; 
scene 2, an opening in the forest: the Jesuits on the way to Quebec to make their 
reports ; scene 3, near a river: the voyageurs carry their furs to the trading post ; 
songs, (a) “Canadian Paddling Song;” (b) “ Petit Jean;” (c) “ V’la I’bon 
Vent:;” scene 4, clearing near a fort: after a battle; the French surrender to 
the English; the prophecy of future union. (4) “ The American of Today;” 
scene, outside the St. Louis Exposition on the eve of completion: the prophecy 


fulfilled. Interspersed between the scenes will be patriotic songs by the entire 


school. 
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cipline which a selected piece of work will afford. And let it be 
added here that, more valuable often than any other result 
achieved, is the discipline in manners, in courtesy, in consider- 
ateness, and in the recognition of worth, which the “ team-work’”’ 
of the preparation calls for. 

Gradually there has been accumulating a fund of commem- 
morative songs and material upon which the school draws for 
supplies year after year. It is an incalculable advantage, with 
each returning Christmas or May Day, to revive the old memories, 
to repeat the old lays, to rehearse the old ceremonies. It is by 
variety in the selection and arrangement of such time-honored 
pieces that the festive garland which adorns the special ceremony 
differs from year to year. Lesides, the festival performance is 
sometimes composite, being contributed by almost every grade in 
the school. Thus, one Christmas festival had for its thread of 
connecting interest the story of the celebration of an old English 
Christmas at Coverley Hall. The high-school students who had 
been studying the Sir Roger De Coverley papers provided the 
text of the story — weaving in with it material drawn from the 
Spectator, the Christmas data in Silas Marner, Christmas Carol, 
Bracebridge Hall, and Lorna Doone. The illustrative material 
which realized for the eye the rite and pageant of which the 
story-tellers had told —the waits, the mummers, the boar’s head 
procession, etc.— was contributed by the other grades, each one 
of which had made a short study of some one Christmas custom. 
Sometimes the primary grades co-operate, as was the case in a 
simple spring festival which was made up of an ingenious 
erouping of familiar springtide songs and poems so bound 
together as to constitute a species of masque-operetta. The out- 
line of this program will be suggestive of this simplest and yet 
very charming type of festival: 

Prolog: Life Indoors—The Last of Winter Games; Wishing for 
Spring; Robin’s Song; The Promise of Spring; First Signs — Pussy 
Willows. 

March: Spring Asleep— The Dance of the Brownies around the Figure 


of Slumbering Spring; The Spirits of Sleep; The Children’s Song of 
\wakening; Jack Frost Interrupts; Spring Shows Signs of Life. 
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Out-of-Doors at Last— The Games of Early Spring; The Wind’s Inter- 
ference. 
April: Spring Astir— The Children’s Invitation to Spring; Spring’s 


Response; Easter Carol and Rejoicing. 

Garden Days—— Mistress Mary’s Flowers; April Showers; Under the 
Umbrellas 

May: Spring Awake.— Spring Greets the May: May’s Summons; The 
Crowning of May; May-Day Frolic and Dance. 

‘rom this simple program — which filled the hall for young 
and old alike with the sunshine and fragrance of an ideal May 
morn — we might pass on to others varying in complexity, until 
we reach the outdoor performance of As You Like It by the 
high school, given last May. The plan for this spring is to make of 
Aprila month of Shakespearean remembrances. The Shakespeare 
work of all the upper grades will focus in the presentation at the 
weekly assemblies of scenes from the plays studied, culminat- 
ing in the performance of A Midsummer Night's Dream at the 
May festival. This series will mass the Shakespeare work so as 
to convey for the advanced students a revivified impression of all 
their Shakespearean studies, while it will open up to the inter- 
mediate and to the younger high school students a prospect of the 
Shakespearean world which they are to explore later with closer 
scrutiny. 

Of course, there can be no adequate festival for the school 
as a whole without the general presence and contagious spread 
of the festive spirit. This is obtained by smaller, less formal and 
impromptu observances of the several grades in their class-rooms. 
But, apart from this, the school as a whole participates in the festi- 
val and expresses the festal spirit by means of interludes of song 
which it contributes, the idea being to catch and re-echo the spirit 
yf each scene in the song which follows upon its conclusion. The 
Christmas festival, for example, overflows with Yuletide mirth 
in the carols and rounds and catches which thus punctuate the 
program. 

Mr. Hall has intimated, in his article on “ Art for School 
Festivals,” ? the way in which the art element is incorporated, 
and made to subserve ends in art education which can be served 
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in no other way. A similar statement might be made as to the 
way in which the work in music, oral English, calisthenics, and 
the manual arts (including the costuming) are integrated. But 
to deal with these and other points involved in the school festival 
would fill many more pages than are here at our disposal. The 
field is large, and is almost unoccupied. We are still in the first 
stages of our attempt to work out our problems. It must suffice 
to add that the keynote in all our undertakings is simplicity. 
Simple symbolism rather than detailed realism is employed. 
Large, simple effects are proper to childhood, and are really the 
best means of cultivating the imagination both in those who 
present the festival and those who behold it. But it is difficult to 
he simple and suggestive; and so easy to yield to the temptations 
of showiness. 

As to the way in which the fundamental ethical ideas which 
the festivals are intended to embody are brought home to the 
child, it may be remarked that the didacticism is indirect. The 
fundamental pieties of the home and the family, the city and 
the state, the nation and humanity, and that other “ natural piety ” 
of which Wordsworth sings, are nourished in the child by the 
indirect methods of art. The ground for the seeds to be sown in 
is often prepared, especially in the lower grades, by some pre- 
liminary explanations or discussions; but it is by the poetic, 
emotional appeal through the outward to the inward seeing eye 
and comprehending ear that the festivals carry their messages of 
family affection, of patriotism, of humanitarianism, of gratitude, 
and of joy to the unsuspecting hearts of the children. 

PERCIVAL CHUBB. 

Tne Ernicat CuLtture SCHoo., 

New York City. 








SOME PHASES OF DRAMATIC REPRESENTATION IN 
PRIMARY GRADES. 


Tue following play was written by a fourth-grade class at 
the close of a year’s study of Greek life and story. The children 
had sufficiently studied Greek costume and houses and furniture, 
Greek temples and religion, to make them feel that this was a 
familiar people, and to make the movement of characters in 
stories easy to image in the correct setting. Moreover, the inter- 
est in Greek things was very strong. So when the children read 
Agnes Cooke’s Story of Ulysses and wished to make a play 
from it, they had a considerable mass of material to use. That 
seems to me the best thing about their drama. A play is 
best, 1 think, when it is a blossoming (crude though it be) of 
knowledge and of strong interest, a result of work already done. 
Behind it should stand a worthy and much-loved subject, and a 
large stock of vivid images. 

So in a way the whole year’s work was a preparation for this 
play. But the definite making of it covered about two months. 
The children had given several informal plays during the year, 
and now they expressed a desire to give a more finished thing by 
saying that they wanted it to be long. We set about it with 
careful planning. Tl irst we chose parts of the story and played 
them extemporaneously, so deciding what incidents to put into 
the plot. After the skeleton was thus made, we again played the 
scenes for their own structure, interrupting, repeating, suggesting 
changes in dialogue and in acting. When a scene had reached a 
satisfactory form, each child wrote it down in a book made 
specially for the purpose. This writing was done from dictation 
by someone who remembered the speeches. In this way the first 
three scenes were made. But it was a very slow way, and the 
children were impatient to finish. For each of the later scenes 


two or three children composed independently and submitted their 
papers to the class. The pupils sometimes accepted an entire act 
as read, but usually changed it, striking out parts, filling in with 
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new material, combining two written scenes, or perhaps rejecting 
the whole thing and beginning again. Sometimes the work 
lagged: no one could think of the right speech or the right situa- 
tion. Then I was very free with suggestions. It seems to me 
a great mistake for a teacher to be afraid of giving too much 
help. It surely is as right for her to lift out of pitfalls, and to be 
an inspiration in dull moments, as to correct a child’s English or 
to give the right spelling of a word. But, of course, her help 
should be a last resource, not delayed, however, until the chil- 
dren have reached the point of discouragement. 

The making of this play seemed to me full of value. The 
first thing that it meant was analysis and criticism of the story. 
It became necessary to rethink the plot, to go back and reread 
forgotten parts, and to find answers to new questions aroused 
by new situations. Often this is the most valuable thing about a 
play. It demands detailed knowledge where an oral recitation 
or an ordinary paper will shirk responsibility and leave the sub- 
ject inaccurate. Next, the choice of incidents immediately formed 
a rough dramatic ideal with which the plot of the story must be 
compared. The children realized that certain incidents that are 
possible in a story are impossible in a play. They cut short 
Ulysses’s adventures, condensing them into a short speech. At 
first they attempted to follow the tale and bring Athena into 
[Sumzeus’s house, and let her touch Ulysses’s rags. He was to 
shake loose a pin and let the rags fall, disclosing his fine apparel 
worn below them. But this plan was not satisfactory. The 


‘ 


verdict was that “it looked funny” and that “people would 
laugh.” At last someone, to the general joy, suggested the 
expedient of having Athena beckon Ulysses out of the hut, when 
he was to slip off his disguise and come back in proper raiment. 
Again, although the children were very fond of the Polyphemus 
story, they cut it out from the play entirely. Their reasons were 
that there was nobody big enough to be Polyphemus, and that he 
could not crush men and eat them on the stage; and that, besides, 
the kindergarten children would not like to see men killed — 
“they might cry.” These same pupils, in writing a Galahad 
play the year before, had wanted a tin cup to slide down a string 
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to represent the Holy Grail. Thus there had grown an ideal of a 
play and a beginning of dramatic analysis. 

| have already described the process of making the dialogue. 
This writing and criticising and rewriting did much for the 
children’s appreciation of literary quality, and for their own cor- 
rectness of style. In the song of Demodocus they tried rhythm. 
This was to them a source of much pride and delight. For a time 
their ears were open for rhythm everywhere, even the chance 
rhythm of sentences, and there were many attempts to make it. 
in the first scene is an evident attempt to imitate certain phrases 
of Tennyson's “ Lotus-Eaters,”’ which I read to the class and 
which they liked very much. There grew to be frequent remarks 
upon the beauty or strangeness or unpleasing quality of expres- 
sions met in reading. Some pupils were prone to adorn the dia- 
logue with modern slang, but not once was this allowed by the 
other children. “A Greek wouldn't say that” was enough to 
ostracize an expression. At first there was a desire to employ 
solemn discourse, because it “sounded better;** but discourage- 
ment at not being able to handle it easily and at forgetting it 
occasionally soon banished that. But the most noticeable result 
of the work was that the children for that time spoke and com- 
posed in terse, well-formed sentences rather than in their usual 
rambling, incomplete phrases. Several things contributed to this 
result — consciousness of the criticism of the audience, desire to 
produce something: worthy to be heard, a real feeling of fitness 
of form to matter, vivid imaging, and definite thinking. 

The rehearsing of the play had problems and values of its 
own. Voices were high-pitched; enunciation was indistinct; 
the spoken dialogue lacked ‘significance and emotion. But it is 
wonderful to see what earnestness a play will engender. One of 
the actors had a slight speech-defect. He was glad to undertake 
special drill lessons, and he made the most thoughtful efforts to 
speak plainly. Another boy, who was always full of unhappy 
self-consciousness, developed on the day of the play a firm car- 
riage and a self-possessed attitude of mind. Such results are 


due, I think, to the repeated reminding that the child is saying 


something fo somebody, and that that somebody is very anxious 
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to hear. It is due partly, also, to the feeling of dignity imparted 
by impersonating an admired character. Intelligent rendering 
ol the lines grows, of course, through vivid imaging of the cir- 
cumstances of the speech. Continually being forced to image 
the situation, to realize the natural emotions, mentally to put one’s 
self into the place of the character, and to fill in details of action 
and of picture belonging to the original scene—these are the 
things that produce good acting. The teacher's part is not to 
show how to act, but to help the child vividly to image the situa- 
tion. In the instance of this play the children learned the dia- 
logue as they had written it. J tried to encourage them not to 
adhere to the written form, but they seemed to think that this was 
their best work, carefully thought out, and they preferred to 
undertake the task of learning it. Usually, set speeches interfere 
with the freedom and convincingness of the play, and it is to be 
advised that it shall have, as much as possible, an extemporaneous 
character. The best plays are those that change at every rehear- 
sal; for this means continued mental action of an intense, crea- 
tive sort. Better, indeed, a botched speech than that a child 
should lose the joy and the habit of creating. 

This play of Ulysses was carefully costumed. But I should 
think it a great pity/if children should come to think costume 
necessary to a play. Nothing must spoil the informality and 
Hexibility of the thing. And there are two other points to keep 
in mind regarding costume. The purpose of it is to help audience 
and actors more quickly and more truly to image the story. If, 
then, it is not historically correct, 1f it is ugly, 1f the players are 
new to it and so have attention distracted from play to dress, if 
it overawes the actors or the beholders by great gorgeousness, it 
defeats its own end. Often during the year these fourth-grade 
children had worn these same clothes, until they had come to feel 
at ease in them. They felt, too, some of the beauty of Greek life, 
and we constantly endeavored to make the stage-pictures pleasing. 
Our scenery and properties were of the simplest. 

Act |— Flowers scattered about for lotus. 

\ct if — Kindergarten table, camp stools, baskets of bread and fruit, red 


bowls (loom imaginary). 
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Act II] —Greek garments spread on floor. 

Act IV —Armcehairs for thrones, kindergarten table, stools, baskets of 
bread and fruit, red bowls. 

Act V — Two or three camp stools, sandal for Eumzus to mend. 

Acts VI and VII — Table, stools, baskets, bowls, brass basin, large bow 
and arrows, wooden sword. 

Acts VIII and IX — No scenery or accessories. 

While more numerous properties and painted scenery would 
have pleased the children, I liked the bareness of the staging. 
l’or one thing, the fewer the properties, the less the difficulty and 
commotion in shifting scenes, and the less the danger of per- 
petrating ugliness. A bare stage is more beautiful and more 
convincing as a Greek house than ill-painted and shaking paper 
walls and columns.’ But, more than that, the beauty of a chil- 
dren’s play is simplicity. The children’s own joy and their 
natural habits speaking through everything make the real charm 
for the beholders and constitute the value to the actors them- 
selves. Overtraining, overdressing, over-elaboration of plot or 
of dialogue make the play incongruous, ill fitting the naturally 
crude actors. Such plays are likely to educate in the children, 
too, an unfortunate sophistication, to spoil the simple honesty of 
childhood. 

[ believe that one play will accomplish more toward founding 
good habits of speaking and of writing than a month’s ordinary 
work. The child is intensely enjoying himself, and he is working 
under a high pressure of motive. But, of course, one swallow 
does not make a summer. A second and third play must enforce 
the habits begun by the first. Yet I think that it is possible to 
overdo dramatic representation. The entertaining quality of the 
piay may tend to disparage other kinds of oral expression among 
both actors and auditors. Love of that form may even lead to 
children’s attempting to fit to it themes quite inappropriate to 
such reproduction. The ideal themes for children’s plays as for 
real drama deal with characters clearcut and interesting, at a 
time in their lives when events of an unusual sort are happening ; 


and those events must be seen at their climax. Let the play be 


saved for such themes, and let just as much care be spent in 
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elaborating different subjects through other literary forms— 
exposition, story, description. 
JENNIE HAtt. 


Francis W. Parker SCHOOL, 
Chicago. 


PLAY OF ULYSSES. 


CHARACTERS. 
U.ysses; PENELOPE; TELEMACHUS; EUMauUs; KiNG; QuEEN; Matpens; MEN; 
NaTIVEs ; CIRCE AND HER Maripens; NausicaA; Euryciera; DEMopDOocUS ; 
FIVE SUITORS. 


ACT 
[Land of the Lotus-Eaters. Lotus-eaters lying on the ground.] 


MEN (coming in). What country is this? 

Natives. This is the land of the lotus flower by the Nile. 

Men. What flower is that you are eating? 

Natives. This is the lotus flower. Come and taste it. (Men taste the 
flower.) 

Men. It is sweet. Where do you get this flower? 

Natives. It blooms on the river banks and under the trees, and in patches 
everywhere. We only reach out and pick it. 

Men. Oh, how nice it is to stay here! It is better than to be tossed on 
the angry waves of the sea. La, La, La! (They doze. Ulysses comes in.) 

Utysses. What is this? What are you doing? Get up, you lazy fellows! 
Men, come and help me get them away! (Men drag them out. Ulysses shakes 
his fist at the natives.) 

SHOUTS COMING FROM THE SHORE. ‘Tie the men under the rowers’ 
benches. Push the boats off! ‘To the oars! 


[Curtain.] 


ACT ii. 
Crrce’s PALACE. 
[Circe working at her loom.] 

Circe, Tra, la, la. 

MEN (calling from door). What place is this? Inside there! Let us in. 

Circe. Strangers! Welcome to this land of mine! It has been a long 
time since anybody has been here. Come in and feast! Be seated! (Men sit 
and eat.) 

First Man. Give me that milk! Quick, I say! 

Seconp Man. No, get some for yourself! (Milk tips over and spills on 
floor.) 


uirp Man. I wonder what Ulysses is doing now. 
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KourtH MAN. Half-starved down on the shore, I suppose, eating clams, 


and wishing for a dinner like this. 
Circe. Are you the men of Ulysses? 
ALL. Yes, Yes! 
Circe. Did you have many great adventures? 


firtH MAN. Yes, we blinded the giant Polyphemus, and we burned 


lroy, and we met the lotus-eaters, and we fought with the man-eaters. 


Circe. Tell me about them 
S i I Ol > have ime now. We must eat 
Sixtu Man. 1, we have not time now. e must eat. 


Circe. Off to the sties with you! You are not fit to be men, but pigs 
(She touches them, and they run off to the sties grunting. Circe laughs.) 


Ha, Ha, Ha! 1! will get Ulysses, too. Hark, here he comes now. 


Unysses (from outside). Let me in. 


Circe. Welcome, friend! Come in and sit down! You look as though 


you were tired and hungry. Take some wine to cool you! (They sit and eat.) 
Utysses. Have you seen some men come by here? 
‘) 


tecE. Your men are in the sties. You belong there, too. Off with you! 


y/ie uches him. He does not change. He leaps up and draws his sword.) 
J ES. You wicked sorceress, you have seen my men! Change them 
back to * again, or you shail die! 
Circe. Spare me, Ulysses, and I will do anything for you! 


Utysses. Will you promise not to kill us and not to change us into any 
sort of animals? 


Cire Yes, yes, | will promise! (Circe goes out. When she returns she 
bri back Ulysses's men.) 
\lin. Ulysses, Ulysses! 


LCurtain.] 


ACT III. 
LAND OF PH-ZACIANS. 


[Clothes lying on the shore. Maidens playing.) 
Nausicaa. I feel 


game of ball 


a little cold from our play in the water. Let us have a 


Mamens. Yes, yes, a game of ball! 

First Maip. Throw the ball to me! 

Seconp Maip. Now to me! 

NausicAad. Qh, it almost hit me! 

Puirp Map. There it goes into the river. 

Att. Oh! Oh! Oh! Who is that? Who is that? 

First Mei. Let us run and hide. (They run away. Nausicaa stops and 


Utysses (coming in with ball). Come back! I will do you no harm 


[ have brought you your ball 


Nausicaa. Where are you from? 
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Utysses. I am a shipwrecked sailor washed on shore last night. 

NausicaAA. Maidens, come back! he is no enemy. (Maidens come back.) 
Here are some clothes. The sea has spoiled yours. 

Utysses. Thank you! I will go and put them on. (Ulysses goes away. 
The maidens continue their game.) 

NausicAA. Perhaps he ‘is a warrior from Troy. 

First Mai. He does not look like a common man. 

Seconp Maip. He seems to have strong arms. 

Tutrp Maip. Throw the ball to me! 

NausicaAA. He must be a hero to have lived through that storm last night. 

KourtH Maip. He was kind to get our ball from the river. (Ulysses 
comes back.) 

NausicAA. Won’t you come and play ball with us? 

MAIDENS. Yes, yes, come and play with us! 

Utysses. I will try, but I am very stiff from being in the water so long. 
(They all play ball.) 

Nausicaa. It is growing cool and tate. Let us go home! Will you come 
with us stranger? 

[Curtain.] 


ACT TY. 
In THE KriNnG’s PALACE. 

[King, Queen, Nausicai, and Maidens talking together. Ulysses comes in, 
and stops to look; then runs and kneels before Queen.) 

Utysses. May I stay in your palace for a little while? I am a ship- 
wrecked sailor, and my comrades were all drowned, and | was left alone. 
Then I was washed upon Calypso’s Island. There I sat on the shore and 
watched for the white sails of a ship; but none ever came. I waited on that 
island for seven years. In the eighth year Calypso told me I might go. She 
brought me tools and led me to the forest. There I built a raft. Then I 
sailed out into the sea to go home. But a terrible storm overtook me and 
dashed my raft to pieces and washed me upon your shore last night. 

Kinc. You have had as many adventures as the great Ulysses. 

QUEEN. Let us have a feast in his honor. Maidens, prepare the feast. 
(Ulysses and King walk about and talk. Maidens work.) 

l'irst MAmEN. Queen, the feast is ready! (All sit and eat, laughing 
and talking.) 

Kinc. Demodocus, sing of Troy and of the great Ulysses! Perhaps the 
stranger has never heard of them. 

Demopocus (Takes lyre and sings). 

Ulysses the brave! Ulysses the true! 
He conquered the land of Troy and burned 
It to the ground. Ulysses the brave! 


\chilles was shot; the Trojans rejoiced 
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And thought they could win, but the Greek still had him 
Ulysses the brave! Ulysses the true! 
He built them the horse of wood. There they hid. 
The Trojans came out and took the horse in. 
The horse hid the Greeks: the Greeks conquered Troy. 
(Ulysses weeps and puts his mantle over his face. All are silent.) 
Kinc. Why do you weep? Are you one of Ulysses’s men? 
Urysses. I am Ulysses! After Troy had fallen, we set out for home. 
The first days were clear. Then a storm came up. When the storm had 
passed over, we saw a strange shore in the distance. We had no food. So 
we sailed to this land and asked the people of a little city for food. They 
refused and fought with us and drove us back to our ships. Away we went 
again, hungry and tired. After many days we came to the lotus-eaters. If we 
had stayed and eaten the flower, we should have dreamed our time away. So 
off we went. Then we came to Circe’s Island, and went down into the 
underworld; and after that we went through the dangerous channel, and we 
met the sirens. And we had many other hard adventures, until at last I was 
shipwrecked on Calypso’s Island; and from there I came here. 

Kinc. You surely have had many adventures, and if you like now, we 
will send you home. 

Uiysses. Thank you, friend! I am longing to go home to see my wife 
and child. I have not seen them for twenty years. 


[Curtain.] 


Os eB 
Eumus’s Hut. 

[Euma@us sits in his hut working. Ulysses comes up the road looking like a 
beggar. Eumaus hears footsteps and looks up.] 

Eum-rtus. Welcome, stranger! Come in! You look poor and hungry. 
I have not much to eat, but I will try to find something. The best goes to the 
palace for the suitors. Telemachus, my young master, has been trying to 
drive them out. They want to marry Penelope. 

Utysses. Is this the land where Ulysses lives? 

Eumzus. Ah yes! But Ulysses has not lived here for many years. 

ULysses. But who is king now? 

Eumzus. While Ulysses is away the suitors are trying to get the throne. 
Penelope does not want to marry them; but if Ulysses does not come soon, 
she will have to. Oh, if my master would only come! Telemachus, his son, 
has gone to Sparta to look for him. 

Uxysses (looking out of doors). Someone is coming. 


Eumzus (jumping up). It is Telemachus! (He runs out and returns 


with Telemachus.) My dear young master! The gods have kept you safe. 
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I was afraid I should never see you again. Sit and let me look at you. You 
do not often visit me. But did you learn anything of your father? 

TeLEMACHUS. No! Menelaus and Nestor had no news except that he 
left Troy safe. I fear I shall never see him. 

Uxysses. Ulysses will return. 

feELEMACHUS. What, old man? Are you a prophet? But all beggars 
come to us with the same tale. But it cannot be true. Eumezus, I have not 
been to see my mother since I came back. Go to the city and tell her that I 
am here. Cheer her heart! (Eume@us goes out. Telemachus sits thinking. 
Ulysses sees Athena beckon and leaves the hut. Soon he returns looking like 
himself.) 

Utysses. Telemachus! 

[ELEMACHUS (looking and leaping up). What is this? Are you some 
god? A moment ago you were a beggar. Now you are a hero. 

Uiysses. I am not a god, Telemachus! This change is the work of 
Athena. I am Ulysses, your father. 

TELEMACHUS. It cannot be true! My father is dead. 

Utysses. Has your mother never told you of the great hunt where your 
father was wounded? See the scar! 

TELEMACHUS (joyfully). My father! But how did you come from 
Troy? What lands have you seen? What adventures have you had? 

Utysses. Sit, and I will tell you all the story, and you shall tell me of 
Penelope, and we will plan the driving out of the suitors. But my coming 


shall be a secret to all but you. 


[Curtain.] 


ACT Vi. 
In Utysses’s PALACE. 
[Suitors sit eating. Telemachus enters.] 

First Suitor. Oh, ho! Telemachus! 

Seconp Suitor. With news of the great Ulysses? 

Tuirp Suitor. Full of wonderful adventures, I suppose! 

FourtH Suitor. He comes to visit his friends. 

FirruH Suitor. You are welcome to our house, stranger! (During this 
talk, Telemachus walks gloomily to a corner and sits down. Ulysses enters in 
rags.) 

First Suitor (pointing). See! A beggar. 

Seconp Suitor. Did Telemachus bring him? 

Tuirp Surtor. Oh, Perhaps he is the great Ulysses! (All laugh.) 

Utysses. I am hungry, my lords! Give me something! 

FourtH Suitor. Yes, surely! Here is the best from my share. (Throws 
bone at Ulysses. Ulysses walks to fifth Sutor.) 

FirtH Surror. No! I am hungry myself. Go and ask Telemachus! 
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ELEMACHUs. Come, old man! Sit with me! (All feast and laugh for a 
while.) 

First Suitor. Let us leave the king and his noble guest. (All laugh.) 

Seconp Suitor. Yes, there is better sport out-of-doors. (Suitors go out.) 

TELEMACHUS. These are the men who wish to marry my mother. Now I 
must go to care for my boat. Surely Ulysses is at home in his own house. 
(Telemachus goes out. Ulysses sits thinkng. Penelope comes in. Eurycleia 
follows.) 

PENELorE. Old man, you are welcome! I hear that you have a story of 
Ulysses. 

Utysses. Yes, Lady Penelope! I saw him at Troy. 

PENELOPE. Tell me of him! It is twenty years since I saw my dear lord. 
People try to make me think that he is dead. But I believe that he will yet 
come home. 

Utysses. And so he will. The gods are keeping him. 

PreNELope. And then he will draw his good bow and drive out these 
suitors. 

Utysses. And this house shall be rich and proud again. 

PENELOPE. Oh, may the gods send him soon! You say that you once 
saw Ulysses? Tell me how he looked! Was he still strong and young? 
What sort of clothes did he wear? When did you see him? 

Utysses. It was long ago. I saw him at the council of chiefs before 
Troy. But I remember that he wore a thick purple cloak, and his chiton was 
of shining linen. He wore a beautiful pin to fasten his cloak. It was of 
gold with a carved hound holding a fawn. 

PrNELoreE. Now, stranger, you shall have honor in my house; for you 
have told me a. pleasant thing. I wove that cloak and that chiton. On the day 
when he sailed I took them from the chest and folded them and I gave him 
the pin. Eurycleia, this old man has walked far. He must be footsore. Bring 
water for his feet! (Eurycleia gels basin and washes Ulysses's feet. She 
sees the scar and tries to cry out. Ulysses stops her. They look at Penelope, 
who sits thinking.) 

PENELOPE. Good night, stranger! You are welcome in my house. (She 
goes away.) 


[Curtain.] 


ACT VII. 
In Utysses’s PALace. 
[The Suitors are feasting and laughing. Ulysses and Telemachus sit in a 
corner together. Penelope comes in. She carries a bow. All the Suitors rise.] 
Surtors. Lady Penelope! 
PENELOPE. For a long time you have wanted ine to marry one of you. 


You say you will not wait any longer. But it is hard for me to decide. At 


last I have thought of a plan. When my lord went to Troy, he left his great 
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hunting-bow. Now I promise to marry the man who can shoot through the 
holes of twelve ax-heads set up in a row. Often I have seen the great Ulysses 
do it. (Penelope gives bow to Eumeus and goes away. Suitors gather around 
him.) 

Att (shouting). Give me the bow! Give me the bow! (Eumeus gives it 
to the first Suitor. He tries to string it and fails. All laugh at him.) 

Seconp Suitor. He is weak! 

Tuirp Suitor. He can’t string a bow! 

louRTH Suiror. It isn’t so easy! (Second and third Suitors try, but have 
no better luck.) 

First Surtror. Let us put lard on the bow! 

Att. Yes! 

First Suiror. Eumezus, go and get us some! (Eumeus goes out.) 

Utysses. Let me try the bow to see whether I have forgotten all I knew 
about archery. (All laugh at him.) 

Seconp SuiTor. He is a cheat. He wants to get Penelope for his wife. 
(Ulysses holds up his hand as a sign that he wishes to speak.) 

Uxysses. It is not for that. I want to see whether I have forgotten how 
to draw a bow. 

Tuirp Surtror. Let Telemachus try first! (Telemachus takes bow and is 
about to string it, but he looks at Ulysses and Ulysses shakes his head.) 

TELEMACHUS. I am too young to do it. (Gives bow to Ulysses. Ulysses 
strings it and shoots through the ax-heads. Suitors stand still, amazed at what 
Ulysses did.) 

Suitrors. Come help us, Telemachus, to get the beggar out! 

[eLemMAcHuUsS. No! He is my father. 

Utysses. JI am Ulysses, and you shall not stay in my house any longer. 
Neither shall you marry Penelope. (Ulysses draws his bow. Suitors look for 
weapons and begin to fight. Ulysses shoots them as they take the weapons.) 


[Curtain.] 


ACT VIII. 
In Urysses’s PALAceE. 

[Ulysses and Telemachus stand talking. Penelope comes in.] 
TeLtemAcuus. Mother, this is Ulysses, my iather! 
PenELorE. Ah! It cannot be true! 

Utysses. Penelope, do you not know me? 
PENELOPE. How can you prove that you are Ulysses? 
Utysses. Have you not seen this ring before? 


PENELOPE (looking at it). Ulysses! 


[Curtain.] 
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ACT IX. 
In Utyssrs’s PALace. 
[Ulysses sits on his throne. Many people stand about.] 
Att. Ulysses! Ulysses! Our king! 
[Curtain.] 


FourTH-GRADE CHILDREN. 
Francis W. ParKER SCHOOL, 


Chicago. 











THE DRAMATIC SENSE AN AID IN LEARNING A 
FOREIGN LANGUAGE. 

In beginning to instruct very young children in a foreign 
language it is most important to connect the new, strange word- 
forms with ideas of which the pupil is clearly conscious. The 
study becomes difficult and unnatural, if new sound-images are 
added to those already present without linking the old and the 
new so that idea and form are one in the mind. The result of 
such separation is that the new image disappears readily, 
because there is nothing to fix it; it remains outside of the experi- 
ence of the pupil and has no relation to his life. The first task, 
therefore, in the acquisition of a new language is to bring about 
this connection, to bring the subject-matter into the life of the 
child; the second task is to get the child to use the acquired terms. 
It is a very easy matter, in the teaching of a modern language, 
to overwhelm pupils with subject-matter; with phraseology 
which they will understand, but not use. A task much more 
difficult for the teacher is to keep within the range of a vocabulary 
so limited as will enable the children to make use of all its terms. 
For what impulse is there in the child’s own nature to cause him 
to express himself in a foreign tongue? Very little, except as we 
employ a strong stimulus, by utilizing his desire to be active, to 
do something. Herein, then, lies the opportunity to meet the two 
problems of associating old ideas and new forms of expression; 
and also of employing the strongest impulse of the child for using 
the acquired terms himself. 

The first terms in a foreign tongue should be the expression 
of a child’s doings. For instance, the German phrase, “ Ich gehe 
aus dem Zimmer,” should not simply be memorized as a sentence, 
but should be an image of the pupil’s action. The result of this 
method is that great interest is aroused, that all consciousness of 
imitation disappears, and that the language thus acquired will be 
remembered. Moreover, the pupil has ceased to depend alto- 
eether on the teacher for something to say. Every action of his, 
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while suggesting a new expression, forms at the same time the 
motive for producing the new form. There is, however, a limita- 
tion to carrying on the work in the way above mentioned. We 
deal with class-room instruction, and therefore only a limited 
number of activities can be introduced naturally into the work. 
A great many everyday activities would appear absurd if per- 
formed in a class-room, because they do not belong there; and 
yet these every-day activities are far too important to be left out 
of the work. But how can we make them seem natural? Simply 
by appealing to the child’s dramatic sense and to his love for 
imitation. 

But what is a child’s dramatic sense? Two years ago we 
tried to dramatize the fairy-tale “Snow White” in the Labora- 
tory School, with children from nine to ten years of age. The 
children took great interest in the work; but when we came 
to the last scene, where the prince appeared, everyone was in 
favor of shortening his part as much as possible. Some thought 
it would be silly, and others said: “* Nobody would want to be 
the prince;”’ in fact, only after a great deal of persuasion could 
we get a boy to take that part. A few children raised objections 
even to the introductory scene, where the mother parts with her 
child. Why did the class dislike these parts? There the real 
nature of the child showed itseif in all its simplicity — sensitive 
to the highest degree to all that is unnatural to it. The prince, 
of course, is supposed to be in love with the princess; there an 
element entered that had nothing to do with the child’s experi- 
ence, and he felt this instinctively. Moreover, there was a slight 
touch of sentimentality in the parting scene of mother and child, 
because the mother was dying; and that, again, a child could not 
understand. But does he not want to imitate grown people? 
Indeed he does, for the children were delighted to take the part 
of the step-mother; and why? first, there was a great deal of 
acting connected with this part; and, secondly, of all emotions he 
had to express anger alone, which is certainly not foreign to his 
nature. How do children express anger? Do they show this 
emotion in their features or in violent gestures? Indeed they do 
not, at least not naturally. They stamp with their feet, beat 


somebody; at any rate, do something. They show joy by 
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dancing, jumping, or clapping their hands, but not by unnatural 
gestures. There is an instinctive feeling in children for real art, 
also for dramatic art. An unspoiled child in his naiveté is the 
sharpest and best critic, as well as the most courageous one, and 
we shall do well to study and tollow his nature. This nature will 
shed whatever is above or below his understanding, and a study 
of it will keep us from leading his imagination astray and from 
spoiling his natural instinct. And now, what is the dramatic 
sense of a child? 

It is nothing but his native impulse to be active, combined 
with his love for imitation. Nevertheless, this dramatic motive 
affords a valuable aid in the teaching of modern languages. The 
expressions for the different actions that children have learned 
may be gathered and framed into a whole by short dialogues, 
from which we can gradually proceed to little plays. These 
dramatic exercises are very short at first; with the growing 
vocabulary, however, their length is increased. On Christmas of 
1903 we learned and acted a little Christmas play, Der Weihnachts- 
mann. The idea was to bring about a touch between American 
children and the true German Christmas spirit. Here, not the 
money of the father that furnished the presents, but the kindness 
and generosity which the children showed an old man, the 
IVethnachtsmann, in disguise, brought a return in the form of 
Christmas presents. The Christmas spirit hovered about the 
house, and found its expression in the songs and actions of the 
children. The two little girls were busy baking cookies: the 
boys were sweeping, cleaning, and making things for the Christ- 
mas tree. One boy came in covered with snow, carrying the tree 
that he had chopped in the woods. All were helping eager to 
make Christmas beautiful, until they heard the Christmas bells 
sounding through the winter night, causing them to join in the 
old German Christmas song, “ Stille Nacht, heilige Nacht!” 

During the last two years of the Laboratory School the 
children presented the following plays: Schneewittchen, Dorn- 
roschen, Schneeweisschen, and Rosenrot; and in the spring of 
1903 Reineke Fuchs. The subject of the last-mentioned play 
was taken from Goethe’s great animal epic Reineke Fuchs. This 
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is not the place to indulge in a consideration of the high value of 
these animal legends, “the roots of which lie in the wild sim- 
plicity of the oldest races;” but, in common with primitive 
people, children have a love for the beasts of the dark forests. 


REINEKE FUCHS. 
SCHAUSPIEL IN VIER AKTEN, DRAMATISIERT NACH GOETHES Epos “ REINEKE 
Fucus.” 
Motto: “Wer fremde Sprachen nicht kennt, weiss nichts von seiner eigenen.” 
CHICAGO, IM JUNI 1903. 
(GEWIDMET UNSERER LIEBEN VORSTEHERIN, FrRAU PROFESSOR DEWEY, VON GRUPPE 
NeEwn.) 
Reineke Fuchs, der Schelm! der viel begangnen Frevels 
Halben des Hofes sich enthielt, so scheuet das Gewissen 
Licht und Tag, es scheute der Fuchs die versammelten Herren; 
Alle hatten zu klagen, er hatte sie alle beleidigt. 
—GOoETHE. 


AKT I. 
PERSONEN. 
Fucus; Lowe; BAr; Wortr; Dacus; Katze; Hann; Hunp; BAverin; BAveErR; 
VIELE KLEINE KINDER. 
I. SCENE. 
Katze. Au, au, lass mich loss, lass mich los! Du tust mir weh. 
Hunp. Du bist ein Dieb; gieb mir den Kuchen! 
BAr. Hort das Geschrei! Der Hund beisst die Katze. 
Lowe. Geh, Wolf, und trenne die Beiden! Bring sie zu mir! 
Wotr. Ja, Majestat! (Der Wolf fasst die Katze und den Hund.) 
Wor. Wollt ihr das sein lassen! Hort auf zu zanken! 
Hunp. Die Katze hat meinen Kuchen gestohlen. 
Katze. Der Hund hat mich gebissen. 
Worr. Seid still! Kommt mit zum Konig! Er wird euch bestrafen. 
Lowe. Schamt euch, dass ihr Streit habt! Was ist los? 
KaTzE UND Hunp. Ich habe keine Schuld. 
Lowe. Seid still! Stellt euch unter den Baum! 
Lowe. Ruhig, still, oder ich will nichts mehr horen! Was hat der Fuchs 
getan? 
ALLE. Er hat gestohlen, er hat gestohlen. 
Lowe. Einer soll sprechen. 
Worr. O KO6nig, du bist gross und machtig! Hore, was ich dir tiber 
Reineke Fuchs zu sagen habe! Einmal ging ich in dem Wald spazieren. Da 


horte ich ein lautes Geschrei. Ich lief schnell zu der Stelle, von welcher das 
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Geschrei kam. Was glaubst du, o Koénig, was ich sah? Hinter einem Busche 
sass die arme Katze und schrie so laut sie konnte. Der Fuchs hielt die arme 
Katze bei den Ohren und zauste sie, und wenn ich nicht gekommen ware, so 
hatte der bose Fuchs sie sicher getotet. 

KatTzE. Ja, das is wahr, o Konig! 

Lowe. Hat sonst noch jemand etwas tiber Reineke Fuchs zu sagen? 

ALLE. Ja, ich, ich! 

Lowe. Lasst den Hund sprechen. 

Hunp. Einmal waren der Fuchs und ich Freunde. Wir gingen zusam- 
men auf einem Wege spazieren. Dann sagte ich zu dem Fuchs: “Ich habe so 
lange keine Fische mehr gegessen; ich mdchte so gern Fische essen.” “O,” 
sagte der Fuchs, “das ist nichts; wir kommen gleich zu einem Teich, in 
welchem viele Fische sind. Du musst deinen Schwanz in das Wasser hangen, 
dann werden die Fische kommen und anbeissen.” Ich tat, was der Fuchs mir 
sagte. Aber es war Winter, und es fror sehr stark. Nach einer halben 
Stunde war mein Schwanz fest gefroren. So verlor ich meinen halben 
Schwanz. Der Fuchs aber lachte. 

Lowe. Ist das wirklich wahr? Das ist schrecklich. 

Atte. Da kommt der Hahn. 

Haun. Sieh hier, o K6nig, was der Fuchs getan hat! Eines Tages kam 
der Fuchs zu mir. Er war wie ein Monch gekleidet, hatte die Hande gefaltet 
und betete. Ich sagte zu ihm: “Was ist geschehen,”’ und er antwortete: 
“Ach mein lieber Hahn, ftirchte Dich nicht mehr! Es ist jetzt Friede auf 
der Erde unter allen Tieren. Niemals werde ich wieder jemand aus deiner 
Familie t6ten.” Nun ich glaubte dem Boésewicht, ging zu meiner Familie und 
verkiindete: “Ihr k6nnt jetzt alle ohne Furcht ausgehen.” Und alle gingen 
aus, und was denkt ihr, was geschah? O hort alle, hort alle, die Schandtat 
des Fuchses! Der Bosewicht sass hinter dem Zaun, und als meine Familie 
heraus kam, mordete er alle, alle, o Konig! Diese hier, meine Tochter, ist die 
letzte. Und ich bin ganz allein auf der Welt. 

ALLE. Ja, ja, der Fuchs ist ein Morder. Du musst ihn téten. 

Lowe. Hat niemand etwas fiir den Fuchs zu sagen? 

Dacus. Ich, o Konig, bin allein ein Freund des Fuchses; er ist mein 
Onkel. Ja, der Wolf erzahlt da schreckliche Geschichten von dem Fuchs, 
aber von sich selbst sagt er nichts. Hort zu: Ejinmal waren der Fuchs und 
der Wolf Freunde; sie gingen zusammen auf einen Wege spazieren. Da kam 
ein Fuhrmann des Weges daher. “Ich rieche Fische; auf dem Wagen sind 
Fische.” sagte der Wolf; “lege dich an den Weg und stelle dich tot.” Der 
Fuchs legte sich an den Weg. Der Fuhrmann sah ihn und dachte: “ Das 
giebt einen schoénen Pelz fiir mich.” Er stieg von dem Wagen, nahm den 
Fuchs und legte ihn auf den Wagen und fuhr weiter. Nun der Fuchs warf 
alle Fische von dem Wagen. Als er fertig war, sprang er herunter und wollte 
auch Fische haben. Aber der Wolf hatte alle gefressen. Und der Hahn, ach 
der Hahn klagt immer. 
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Lowe. Der Fuchs muss zu mir kommen. Aber wer will mein Bote sein? 
ALLE. Ich nicht, ich nicht! 
Lowe. Der Bar soll gehen. Er ist stark und kraftig. Sag’ dem Fuchs: 
“Der Konig wunscht, dass du zu ihm kommst.” 
Bar. Jawohl, Majestat! 
[Vorhang fillt.] 


AKT ii. 
1. SCENE. 
[Vor der Hoéhle des Fuchses.] 

Fucus (singt). “Im Wald und auf der Heide u. s. w.” Es klopft! Wer 
mag da sein? Ich will einmal sehen. Aha, der Bar! Wer ist da? 

BAr. Ich bin es, der Bar. Der Konig hat mich gesandt. Du sollst zum 
Konig kommen. 

Fucus (6ffnet die Tiir). Ah, guten Tag, mein lieber Bar! Woher 
kommst du? 

Bar. Ich komme von dem KO6nig. 

Fucus. So so! Warum denn will der Konig, dass ich zum Hofe komme? 

BAr. Die Tiere haben dich verklagt. Der Konig will dich horen. 

Fucus. Ach so! Aber sag einmal, lieber Bar, bist du nicht sehr hungrig? 
Du hast solch einen weiten Weg gemacht. 

Bar. Ja, ich bin wirklich sehr hungrig. Ich méchte gern ein wenig 
geniessen. 

Fucus. Was darf ich Dir anbieten? Ich bin so arm. MQé6chtest du 
vielleicht ein bischen Honig? 

BAr. Honig! Ach ja, Honig esse ich fiir mein Leben gern. Hast du 
welchen ? 

Fucus. Ich selbst habe keinen, aber ich weiss einen Bauernhof, auf dem 
wir Honig finden k6nnen. 

BAr. QO, lass uns schnell dahin gehen! (Beside gehen ab.) 

Fucus. So komm! Hier liegt ein Baumstamm, in welchem du Honig 
finden kannst. Stecke deine Nase recht tief hinein. 

BAr. Au, au, au! 


Fucus. Ha, ha! Lass dir den Honig gut schmecken! 


BAr. Au, au, ich sitze fest! Mach’ mich los! 
3AUER. Da ist ein Bar, da ist ein Bar! Schlagt ihn tot, schlagt ihn tot! 
BAvERIN. Ein Bar, ein Bar! Kommt alle, wir wollen ihn tot schlagen! 


(Bar reisst sich los.) Der Bar ist los, der Bar ist los! Lauft, lauft, er wird 


uns fressen! 
Bauer. Nein, nein, wir wollen ihn tot schlagen! 
[Vorhang [allt.] 
2. SCENE. 
[Am Hofe des Koénigs.] 


Worr. Auf, auf, zum Hofe des Kénigs! Kommt alle herbei, ihr treuen 
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Untertanen! Der Bar, der Gesandte des Konigs, ist zuriickgekehrt; er wird 
uns erzihlen von der neuen Schandtat des Fuchses. Herbei, herbei! (Alle 
kommen.) 

BAr. O weh, o weh! Seht mich an! Das hat der Fuchs getan. 

Lowe. Seid still! Lasst uns hoéren, was der Bar zu sagen hat. 

Worr. Ruhe, Ruhe, der K6nig will sprechen! Alle sollen sich setzen. 

Lowe. Lasst uns horen. 

BAr. Ich kam zu der Hodhle des Fuchses. Reineke Fuchs war sehr freund- 
lich gegen mich und fragte mich, ob ich nicht ein wenig Honig haben wolle. 
Ich sagte: “Ja, sehr gern.” So gingen wir zusammen zu einem Bauernhaus. 
Vor demselben lag ein Baumstamm. Der Fuchs sagte: ‘ Stecke deine Nase 
recht tief hinein, da wirst du Honig finden.” Ich tat es, der Baum klappte zu, 
und ich war gefangen. Dann kamen der Bauer und die Bauerin und schlugen 
mich, und seht hier, meine Wunden, QO, sie tun so weh! 

Lowe. Das ist schrecklich. Was sollen wir tun? 

ALLE. Den Fuchs téten, den Fuchs téten! ; 

Lowe. Ich will noch einmal Boten senden. Katze, du_ sollst gehen. 

Katze. Ja wohl, Majestat! (Alle ab.) 


[Vorhang fillt.J 


AKT III. 
I. SCENE. 

KATZE (singt).. “ Fuchs, du hast die Gans gestohlen.” 

Kucus. Was hore ich? Das ist die Stimme der Katze. Ich muss mal 
sehen, ob sie kommt. Ah, da ist sie! Nun schnell in’s Haus! 

Katze (kiopft). Reineke Fuchs, mach’ auf; mach’ auf! Ich komme 
vom Konig. 

Fucus. Ah, guten Tag, liebe Katze! Wie geht es dir? Es freut mich 
sehr, dich zu sehen. Was bringt dich hierher? 

Katze. Ich komme vom Konig. Der Konig sagt, Reineke Fuchs soll zu 
mir kommen. Ich habe viel Schlimmes von ihm gehort. Du _ sollst dich 
verteidigen 

lucus. So, so! Aber willst du nicht ein wenig herein kommen? 

Katze. Nein, danke! Ich muss sofort zuriickkehren. Doch wiirde ich 
dankbar sein fiir etwas Speise und Trank. 

Fucus. Ach ja, das habe ich ganz vergessen! Aber ich habe noch eine 
Maus im Haus; ich will sie schnell holen. 

Katze. Ah, schon! 

Fucus. Hier, lass dir die Maus gut schmecken! 

Katze. Danke sehr! 

Fucus. Mdéchtest du nicht noch ein paar Mause dazu? 

Katze. Ja, sehr gern! 


Fucus. So komm mit mir. (Beide gehen su dem Bauernhause.) 
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Fucus. Sieh, hier musst du durchkriechen. Dann wirst du viele Mause 
finden. 

Katze. Wirklich! Aber wird niemand kommen? 

Fucus. O nein! 

Katze. <Au, au, ich bin gefangen! 

Fucus. Ha ha ha! Beissen die Mause? Bring’ dem K6nig meinen 
Gruss. 

Knase. Hier ist der Dieb, hier ist der Dieb! 

Frau. Ach was, das ist nicht der Dieb. Eine Katze frisst keine Htihner. 
Lass sie laufen! 

KNABE. Geh! 

2. SCENE. 

Wotr (blast sein Horn). 

Tiere. Was ist los, was ist geschehen? 

Wor. Kommt alle herbei, kommt herbei! Die Katze ist vom Fuchs 
zurickgekommen. Sie ist grausam verstimmelt. Der Konig kommt. 

Lowe. Nun erzahle uns, was geschehen ist. 

Katze. Ich kam zum Hause des Fuchses. Reiveke Fuchs war sehr 
freundlich gegen mich. Er fragte mich, ob ich nicht ein paar Mause haben 
mochte. Ich sagte. “Ja, sehr gern.” Nun gingen wir zu einem Bauernhaus. 
Unter der Scheunentiir war ein Loch. “Durch dieses Loch musst du 
kriechen,” sagte Reineke Fuchs. Ich kroch hindurch und war gefangen. O 
weh, die Knaben haben mich so geschlagen, und ein Auge habe ich verloren! 
Seht hier! 

Lowe. Das ist schrecklich. Ich muss Soldaten zu ihm schicken, oder will 
noch Jemand zu ihm gehen? 

Dacns. Lass mich gehen, 0 Kénig! Ich werde den Fuchs gewiss mit- 
bringen, denn ich bin sein Neffe. 

Lowe. Gut, so geh! Wann wirst du zurtickkommen ? 

Dacus. Morgen in acht Tagen werde ich zuriickkommen. 

Lowe. Nun gut, und an dem Tage will ich Gericht halten. Kommt dann 
alle hierher! 

ALLE. Heil, heil dem Konig! 

[Vorhang fallt.] 
AKT IV. 
1. SCENE. 

Fucus. Ah, da kommt ja mein lieber Neffe, der Dachs! 

Dacus. Guten Morgen, lieber Onkel! Wie geht es dir? Weisst du 
warum ich komme? 

Fucus. Ja gewiss, du kommst zum mich zu holen. Erzahle mir doch 


mal, was hat man eigentlich gegen mich gesagt. Warte einen Augenblick. 


Kinder, bringt ein paar Stithle! 
Dacus. Du bist schlimm daran. Alle haben dich verklagt. E/iner sagt, 
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du habest gestohlen, ein anderer, du habest gemordet, und alle wollen deinen 
Tod. Warum hast du auch soviel Béses getan? Du musst dich bessern und 
mit mir zum Konig kommen. 

Fucus. Ja, ich muss mich bessern; ich will auch mit dir gehen. Geh’ 
doch in’s Haus und sage meiner Frau guten Tag. 

Dacus. Das will ich tun, aber wir miissen bald fort gehen. (Ab.) 

Fucus. Ja, gleich! Was kann ich tun, was soll ich dem Konig sagen? 
Ah, ich weiss schon! 

Fucus. Lebt wohl, Kinder! Seid brav und ich bringe euch etwas 
Schénes mit! 

2. SCENE. 

Wo.tr. Kommt alle herbei, kommt alle herbei! Der Fuchs, unser 
lodfeind, ist gekommen. Der Konig wird nun Gericht halten. Kommt alle 
herbei! 

Lowe. Der Angeklagte ist hier. Nun, bringt vor, was ihr tiber ihn zu 
klagen habt. 

HAHN. Reineke Fuchs hat meine ganze Familie ermordet. 

Katze. Reineke Fuchs hat mich betrogen. Ich have nur noch ein Auge. 

Wotr. Ich habe gesehen, wir er den Hasen behandelt hat. Und mich 
hat er oft betrogen. 

Bar. Seht hier meine Wunden! Das hat Reineke Fuchs getan. 

Lowe. Reineke Fuchs was kannst da auf diese Klagen erwindern? 

Fucus. Nichts, o Konig! Ich weiss, dass ich schwer gefehlt habe. 

Lowe. So nehmt Reineke Fuchs gefangen, und wir wollen Gericht tiber 
ihn halten. Wir wollen ihn zum Tode verurteilen oder zu lebenslanglicher 
Gefangenschaft. 

Wotr. Jawohl, Majestat! Hier ist die Urne, hier sind die Kugeln. Die 
schwarzen sind fiir Tod, die weissen fiir Gefangenschaft. Nun beginnt! 

Lowe. Zahle die Kugeln. 

Worre. Nur eine weisse Kugel, alle andern sind schwarz. 

Lowe. Das Urteil lautet auf Tod durch den Strang. 

Wo tr. Reineke Fuchs, du wirst Morgen gehangt werden. 

Fucus. Ich habe es verdient. 

Lowe. Fiihrt Reineke Fuchs in’s Gefangnis. 

Atte. Hurra, hurra! Der Fuchs wird sterben! Hurra, hurra! 

ALLE (singen). “Das Fiichslein lag unter’m Birken reis.” 

Dacus. Warte, Reineke Fuchs! (Beiseite.) Ich will dir helfen! 

3Ar. Der Fuchs ist los. Der Fuchs ist los. 

Ate. Fangt ihn, fangt ihn! 

[Ende.] 
ANNA TALEA SCHERZ. 

THe UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 

School of Education. 








DRAMATIC PLAY IN THE KINDERGARTEN, 


Or all ages of man perhaps the time of childhood is the most 
dramatic. During the play period of growth the child is wrapped 
up in the construction of a world of his own in which he utilizes 
the fragments wrested from the other world which surrounds 
him. He takes on character after character, adjusting and 
arranging such properties as the part demands and chance throws 
in his way. This age of impersonation begins very early, as all 
observers in the nursery know. The baby of two and a half years 
will assume a part and keep it faithfully, rising to the dramatic 
when he demands that his play-fellow enter into the action in 
rejoinder or counter-play. To suppose that imagination in the 
average American kindergarten needs stimulus is to suppose that 
Newcastle is suffering for want of coals. It reminds one of a 
question recently stated as a great educational problem at one of 
our educational associations: ‘How can I generate spontaneity 
in children?” The question might perhaps be better stated as, 
“How have I successfully checked spontaneity ?”’ 

There are processes enough going on about a child to furnish 
him with motive and dramatic personae, and he is not long in 
supplying a plot sufficient for his purposes. It is not necessary to 
drum up a play in the kindergarten or first grade, but it is desir- 
able to make a selection. In the short three hours that the chil- 
dren spend together something significant should be undertaken 
as subject-matter for their plays, and they should learn to make 
their various suggestions cohere, and organize themselves for 
parts and action. It is essential, if the play of school be anything 
more as education than the plays of home and street, that they 
leave a residuum or bias toward something that can be grown 
into. The processes or people that enter into their dramatizations 
should have a meaning as social factors, and the dramatization 
should assist in their comprehension of the functions really per- 
formed in life. On the side of literature, something may be said 
also of the possibility of seizing the dramatic moment suggested 
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by such stories as have a dramatic core. These situations drama- 
tized surely lend vigor and elasticity to a child’s grasp of the 
form and content of essentially dramatic literature. The ten- 
dency has been, so far as songs and stories are concerned, to 
dramatize too much, and to force an action where the text sug- 
gests little. There are many pretty things, many lovely things, 
that have no definite action which would appeal to a child’s 
dramatic impulse. Sunbeams are pervasive, enveloping, subtle, 
quiet. There is nothing in sunlight, or sun shafts, to suggest 
action; nothing that a child would spontaneously tend to repre- 
sent. The same is true of many other impersonations encouraged 
in the kindergarten. They are pretty; the children like the per- 
formance; but they are not quite true to the sincere play impulse, 
too much an outgrowth of the teachers grown-up appreciation of 
the beauty and meaning of the things represented, and undertaken 
because some attractive little song suggests the ideas dramatized. 
Nothing is gained of force and vitality by this. The power to 
seize upon the significance of a dramatic, living, moving point in 
a situation is born in children, and to keep this vigorous interpre- 
tative power alive, it must be trusted to them to give us hints 
as to the nature of situations that are worth while as material for 
dramatic representation. Watch children at play in the nursery 
or garden, or on the playground, in small groups, and see the 
centers around which their action vibrates. There is “go” and 
character in every motif. But in all there is definite action which 
has appealed to the actor, and not a subtle, quiet thing, however 
he may appreciate the beauty of the latter. 

It is somewhat singular that, in spite of the fact that imper- 
sonation is a most general form of expression at this age, so 
much of the kindergarten play should be developed at the 
initiative of the teacher rather than that of the children; and not 
only at the initiative of the teacher, but often after a model which 
she sets up for them to copy. In this instance she usurps more 
than her just pedagogical right, as a grown-up play-fellow and 
general manager. The great function of play is that of revealing 
a child’s idea to himself, and the great motive force in play is the 
impulse. Consequently, if play is to be conserved as the great 
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educational force of the kindergarten, it must hold fast to these 
two conditions: spontaneity, or the impulsive carrying out of 
the idea; and fidelity, or truth to the idea, however crude it 
may be. Through this very crude expression the kindergartner 
is enabled to read the indefiniteness of the idea, and so can work 
to build up definiteness through fresh experiences, rather than 
by taking that easy, but dangerous, short-cut of conscious 
imitation. 

To illustrate this point the following instance may be cited: 
\ group of children were playing at mowing grass with a scythe. 


Their movements were absurd from the representative point of 


view. There was little or no sign of imaginative purpose back 
of the gymnastic in the children’s minds. The teacher began to 
suggest: “ That's not the way. This is how the man swings his 
scythe.” But she checked herself and stopped the play to ask 


some questions concerning the farmer's use of the grass 
whether he wanted much or little hay, where he would cut to get 
the most hay, etc. In a moment the play was resumed with an 
entirely different comprehension showing through the children’s 
action, utterly at variance with their former careless hacking. 
It was not imitation in this case, but heightened intelligence which 
changed the form of the play. It is much simpler, of course, to 
say: “* Look at John, he knows how to cut grass;” thereby losing 
the leverage for securing a growing clarity of ideas through play 
representations. In resorting to conscious imitation not only is 
thought lost, but the repetition of this appeal leads to the mental 
habit of depending upon others unduly for stimulus and for 
confirmation. There is a great difference between the imitation 
that takes place under the spell of a growing idea, and that which 
merely aims consciously to copy some counterfeit presentment of 
the true thing. The former has a vast background of unrealized 
possibility, and bears the stamp of a superficial and fixed finish, 
which invites no further contact, and suggests no vistas to be 
explored. 

Teachers and onlookers are too apt to overlook the value of 
crude, incoherent efforts at dramatization, which are, nevertheless, 
at the root of original power, while they feel the charm of chil- 
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dren engaged in a perfectly moving game or routine dramati- 
zation. It is probable that in plays, as well as in other forms of 
activity demanding effort at original construction, there should 
be rhythms of action, so that effort and crude experiment may 
alternate with the practice of a partially acquired skill, and the 
enjoyment of repeating the expression of a worked-out thought. 

This genuine satisfaction in the process of arriving at an 
imaginative whole is frequently seen where children at home will 
spend hours in arranging for a play which in actual performance 
lasts but a few minutes. The arrangement of scenery, acquisition 
of properties, practice and shifting of parts, and preparation of 
costumes, and the organization of the whole imaginative con- 
struction, are the great thing from the child’s point of view, and 
the educative aspect of it as well. 

Life is teeming with situations of dramatic value to a little 
child, and it 1s the teacher’s function not to teach to play, nor set 
the form of play, but to assure the bringing up of subjects that 
have dramatic moments, and then to seize the dramatic moment 
just when it will contribute most to a child’s realization of the 
whole picture of which it 1s a part. 

If play in the form of “ make-believe’ is then so spontaneous 
and universal, why is the habit so common of setting up routine 
forms of dramatization in kindergartens? There are many 
reasons, but I believe that the following factors are responsible 
in the main: first, the desire to make plays conform to the satis- 
factory forms of the old traditional games; second, the massing 
of children in divisions too large for natural groupings in self- 
initiated plays. 

In studying the old ring games, it is seen that in most of 
them the dramatic side is subordinated to an end which has its 
point of interest in the culmination of some matter of chance or 
of competition. There is often a slight dramatic element in the 
vords of the accompanying rhyme, or in action which merely 
serves to introduce the main interest or climax. In many of the 
old English games the point hangs on the selection of someone, 
by chance or by favor, for a kiss, which forms the climax; in 
others it ends ina chase. When sifted of other interests, chief of 
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which are rhythm, repetition, and concerted action, the gist of the 
round games sifts down to one of these two climaxes. Froebel 
saw the charm of the form of rhythmic and concerted action in 
these old games, and suggested the substitution of a more worthy 
content. 

The claim has been made that kindergarten games are not 
played by kindergarten children on the street or on playgrounds. 
If this is true, it may possibly be that in the representative game 
of the kindergarten the dramatic element has been kept at the 
expense of some point or end which, if incorporated, would make 
the game live after the immediate situation of interest (out of 
which a dramatic play is born) has passed. Many of the old tra- 
ditional games show a process of degeneration in which all 
vestiges of meaning have disappeared from the ideas expressed 
in rhyme, but in many of these the zest of the little players for 
the outcome is not diminished by the idiocy of the expressed 
sentiments. Some children were overheard in a_ public-school 
yard singing: 

The needy spider, 
The dust applied ’er 


The tread that runs so true; 


which, as the action of the game soon revealed, was a modifica- 
tion of. 

The needle’s eye, 

That doth supply 


The thread that runs so truly. 


The enthusiasm of the children was apparently as great as when 
they sang the descriptive song correctly. 

The persistence of these old games through years and cen- 
turies seems to indicate that routine form, rhythm, concerted 
action, repetition, and some form of surprise, or some outcome 
not wholly known at first, are the main factors in a long-lived 


game. It is a question whether such games do not furnish their 
own justification, without trying to introduce dramatic features 
for the sake of embodying a dramatic content in this form. The 
dramatic is sure to sink into the automatic and become a mere’ 
adjunct to the main point. Would it not be better to let the 
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dramatic features of these games be minor accessories, and save 
the stress upon dramatic expression for occasions that demand it? 

There are occasions continually arising, in the following out 
of some phase of industry, in which dramatization is the only 
mode of expression that will organize the activity in the group of 
children. In these cases thought and feeling are ripe for action, 
and the action is most effective in its reaction upon the mental 
picture, clarifying it and showing the individual his own weak- 
ness of imagery. Other occasions grow out of dramatic stories, 
and can be utilized with similar effect. 

There are plenty of games without the grotesqueness or 
coarseness found in some old games that have the values enumer- 
ated above as lasting —namely, physical action, rhythmic move- 
ment, concerted action, and the elements of chance or competition 

which are quite within the comprehension of kindergarten 
children. Such games are familiar enough. “ Pussy Wants a 
Corner,” “Cat and Mouse,” “Lame Fox in the Barnyard,” and 
“Drop the Handkerchief” are all of this order. 

Dancing games in simple ensemble forms there are in plenty 
for poise and rhythm; and ball games, with vigorous free action, 
that can be played outdoors or in, with or without the accessories 
of teachers and music, which would all meet the need of games 
that can be played by children in groups out of doors. 

It is not, however, enough that play be spontaneous and free. 
It must grow and reflect growth, and be subject to the touch of 
the thoughtful and sympathetic kindergartner, who can put in 
her word at the right time. That is where the teacher’s art 
enters in the guidance of these plays—not for external finish, 
but for the sake of internal reflection and thoughtful readjust- 
ment by the children. 

SERTHA PAYNE. 

Tire University oF Cnyicaco 

College of Education. 








THE WOODMAN AND THE GOBLINS. 


ONCE upon a time a woodman lived in the heart of a very thick wood. 
I don’t know where the wood was — Scotland maybe, or Germany, because 
there are not very many thick woods left in Scotland. And this woodman 
lived all by himseif. He did not have any wife to look after him or any 
children to look after. But he was a clever old fellow and managed things 
somehow. He built his own house and did his own cooking and mended his 
clothes and did all the washing that he considered quite necessary. It wasn’t 
a very nice house, not very clean and not very tidy. He thought that things 
were tidy enough when they were around where they would be handy, and 
he had sometimes to look about a long while when he wanted a new dish-rag. 
And when anything got lost he had nobody to blame but himself. 

Shall I tell you what he was like? He was a little stumpy fellow, rather 
fat, like Santa Claus, and rather good-natured, though not altogether so 
good-natured as Santa Claus. And he didn’t have bright red clothes, and 
white fur, and white hair, and red face. His hair was grey, his face was the 
color of old furniture, and his clothes were made of brown leatier, with 
skewer things here and there for buttons; it is a hard thing to sew buttons 
on leather, and now and again a bit of string does about as well. 

Well, one afternoon he suddenly remembered that he had to go to the 
village, which was miles and miles away, to get a new ax. His old one was 
of no use; he had sharpened it so often that there was very little of it left, 
and he had work to do the next day and needed the ax badly. So, though it 
was getting latish, and it would be dark before he could get back, and the 
wood was dark early — you know woods are always dark early, and where 
the trees grow thick it is sometimes dark there all the time —he started off. 

He found his way to the village all right, got the ax, and set out on his 
way home again. He didn’t bother about its getting dark; at any rate he 
didn’t bother much. He knew the way well enough, and would have told you 
that he could find his way home with his eyes shut. He didn’t think much 
about it. He was thinking about something quite different. He was thinking 
about some bogie stories that some silly folks up at the village were telling. 
And, looking up suddenly, he discovered that he didn’t know where he was. 
Phe road looked different somehow. He couldn’t remember ever having been 
there before It was the thickest part of the wood he had ever been in The 
trees grew very, very close together —so close that he could hardly squeeze 
through. 

When he was looking about to try to find the path —it was so dark he 


could hardly see at all, he had to feel about with his hands—in a hollow 
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place in the roots of a huge beech tree he came upon six —I think it was 
six — big eggs. 

Now, he was not hunting for cggs, but these were so big and queer- 
looking, as far as he could see, that they excited his curiosity. He thought to 
himself: ‘Tl take theni home and hatch them out and see what kind of a 
queer fowl will.come out of them. If I can get hens that lay thumping big 
eggs like that every day, I won’t have far to look for a breakfast.” So he 
took them up and started to look for the road again. He found it after a bit 
of trouble, and got home safe and sound without meeting any other adventure. 

When he got into the house, he looked at the eggs again and thought what 
a splendid omelet they would make. He was very hungry after being in the 
woods so long. Then he thought it would be a pity not to hatch one and get 
a hen that would lay more eggs like these. Then he was afraid that the one 
he saved might be a bad one and not hatch at all. Then he talked the matter 
over with himself and decided reluctantly (he was very hungry) to hatch 
them all out, just to be on the safe side. 

How was he to hatch them. He couldn’t stay in bed for three weeks; 
that was out of the question. He was afraid to trust the cat, and the cat 
wouldn’t do it if he asked her; and, besides, she was not big enough. 

He thought of a piece of red flannel that he thought to make shirts of, 
and he cut it up and wrapped the eggs each in a piece and set them around 
the fire; and for three weeks he kept the fire going at not too fierce a heat, 
and never letting it go out either day or night. It was a great responsibility, 
but if one wants something one must work for it, and he wanted hens. 

The day came at last when the eggs showed signs of life. They moved 
a little — just a teeny, teeny little bit; he had to look very close to be quite 
quite sure. And at last one began to chip, and another began to chip. One of 
the cracks opened, and out came — not a chicken’s head, as he expected — but 
a little fist, a little squirming hand—something like a baby’s hand, only 
smaller, and dark in color, almost black, a kind of a purply color. And soon 
there was a cracking and a squealing and a squirming, and out of one egg 
bobbed a head, and out of another a foot; and after the hands and heads and 
legs the bodies came wiggling, and six of the queerest-looking imps that you 
could imagine were soon sprawling on the floor. Did you ever see little 
doggies or little puppies, when they are just newly born —the funny way they 
stretch their necks about and tumble over one another? Well, these goblins 
behaved like that. 

The poor man didn’t know what to think or say or do. Iie stood 
scratching his head and staring. He never had any family before, and he 
didn’t have any neighbors to give him any advice what to do now. The poor 
things looked cold. They didn’t have any clothes on. They hatched out of 
the eggs without any clothes. They looked blue, and he looked blue. 

Do you know what he did? He just snipped a little round hole out of 
each of the pieces of flannel that the eggs had been wrapped in, and he put 
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them over the little shivering bodies, with their heads sticking out of the 
holes. It was funny, but he didn’t laugh; it is a serious matter to get a big 
family like that so suddenly, and especially when you don’t expect it. 

Then he had to feed them. I don’t know how he did it; he didn’t have 
any feeding-bottles. 1 suppose he dipped bits of flannel into the milk, and 
then let them suck the flannel. They weren’t old enough for a few days to 
manage to suck it through straws; but that’s what they did later on, when 
they could help themselves. 

I can’t tell you all the trouble he had with them, or what he did when 
they were sick—they were often sick, because they ate and ate all day 
and every day, and didn’t know when to stop. All this kept the poor old 
man very busy, and the goblin babies were a great anxiety to him. Some- 
times he was so tired of it all that he thought of running away and leaving 
them altogether. 

But he always consoled himself with one thought: “ When they grow up, 
they can work for me. If I work for them so hard now, they will surely do 
things for me by and by.” He imagined them running his errands to the 
village, and cooking the food, and tidying up the house, and chopping. the 
firewood, and going down to the spring for drinking water. 

But as they got older, instead of helping him, they hindered him more 
and more. “ Nothing to help and everything to hinder” seemed to be the 
rule of their life. They were terribly full of mischief. They didn’t laugh or 
talk much, but they were always busy doing something they ought not to do. 
The house was nearly set afire more than once by their tricks. But I had 
better not tell you the kinds of pranks they played, lest it should put naughty 
ideas in your heads. 

The poor man was often nearly out of his wits with their wickedness, and 
when he was angry he could almost have killed them, when they did some- 
thing especially atrocious. At last he could bear it no longer, and decided 
that he must do something to get finally rid of them. 

Now, though they were so lively and full of sin all day long, whenever 
the candle was lit in the evening a strange change came over them. They all 
became quiet at once. They stopped whatever they were doing — putting 
walnut shells on the cat’s feet, or spreading sticky stuff in the old man’s 
books — whatever they were doing indeed, and gathered in around the table, 
and leaned their elbows on it and their chins in their hands, and stood 
staring at the candle with eyes like the letter O with a dot in the middle. 

So one night, when the candle was lit, an idea came into the woodman’s 
head. He thought: “I know what I will do. Ill take them back to the place 
where I got the eggs. If I put the candle in the lantern, they will follow the 
light, and I will take them to the beech tree and leave them there, and some 
of their own people will be sure to find them.” 


He took the candle and put it into the lantern, and all the goblins 


crowded around to see him do it; and they chatted among themselves like 
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bats, without taking their eyes off the candle long enough to wink. They 
didn’t wink; they just stared and stared and stared, till the old woodman 
felt himself staring too in sympathy. But he was desperate, and made for the 
door and passed out into the night. 

They all came stumbling after, without looking at their feet or where 
they were going, with eyes glued to the light. Sometimes one fell, but got 
up again in a moment, and went bumping into his neighbor as before. 

On the queer procession moved through the dark woods, and the maddest 
shadows and the wildest lights danced around their path. If they hadn’t been 
goblins, they would have been scared out of their five wits. There was no 
sound but the crackling twigs under their feet, or the dull thud when one 
tumbled down for a moment over a root or stone. 

The woodman found the beech tree and recognized it again by its odd 
shape. He hung the lantern on a broken branch; and after seeing that it was 
secure, he turned to go home. 

3ut it was one thing to come through the woods with a lantern, and 
another to go through these tangled paths in the dark. When he turned he 
could see nothing. Total darkness. He looked back at the light. The 
goblins had squatted down on the ground in a circle, and sat staring up at 
the lantern. He turned away again, and went groping forward like a blind 
man. Branches struck him sharply in the face; he hurt his hand on a branch 
that broke as he thrust it aside; he slipped on a bit of wet ground and fell 
to the earth. He got up on his knees and crawled forward a little farther, 
and something clutched him by the belt. He got a terrible fright, thinking 
it was some monster; but when he felt it over he found it was only a big 
fallen branch that had caught his belt. He lay and sweated with fear. 

Then he sat up and turned to the light again. It had a strange homelike 
feeling about it. His anger against the goblins had given place to his terror 
of the woods. The little homely faces, all so quiet now, attracted him in spite 
of himself. 

And the light seized him more and more, and though he struggled for a 
time against the magic of it, he gave up at last, and crept back to the little 
group he had left. He took a place in the circle, forgetting everything, and 
filled with a great still hunger for the light of the lantern. The spell had 
come upon him too. 

Joun DuNCAN. 

EDINBURGH, SCOTLAND. 


This story was told by Mr. Duncan to a group of little children 
just before Halloween. The children begged to be allowed to 
act it out. This arranged, there followed a friendly discussion on 
the ways and means of doing it. Each contributed his part; each 
judged of the value of the suggestions made, and helped to decide 
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upon the final results. The outline of the play was first decided 
upon, then the main action, then the speeches, then the scenery, 
and finally the costumes. 

The speeches developed in the efforts to act out, and were 
the result of necessity. Things had to be made clear in some 
way, and the woodman had no one to talk to but himself, unless 
he talked to the cat, which was suggested, but was given up 
because the cat did not seem a friendly one. These speeches were 
written out afterwards from memory. They were changed at 
every rehearsal and left quite indefinite, and at the mercy of the 
woodman at the last. 

The initiative was the children’s; the product is their own. 
It was arrived at by free and independent thought; it was a 
freeing of the children’s own power to think, judge, and deter- 
mine; it was a co-operation with others in the solving of certain 
problems, a putting of things together, and a seeing and enjoying 
of what happened as a result. They found their complete satis- 
faction in playing the story out to the school Halloween morning. 


M. F. 
THE WOODMAN AND THE GOBLINS. 
CHARACTERS. 
WoopMAN. GuHosTs AND WITCHES. GOBLINS. 
COSTUMES. 
WoopMAN: breeches and jacket of brown leather, or any cloth that resembles 


leather; gray wig. 
GOBLINS: union suits, close fitting, of gray or dull brown. 
GHOSTS AND WITCHES: long robes, or cloaks with flowing sleeves, dark gray, 
brown, black or white. 
Eccs are made of wire, in half or quarter ovals, and covered with white or gray 
paper. 
ACT i. 

[Interior of woodman’s hut: fireplace, cupboard, bed, table, stool. Things 
in. disorder.] 

WoopMANn (seated at table). Oh dear! I am so tired of getting my own 
meals. I wish 1 had someone to help me. I sometimes go without cooking, 
because I hate to cook. Now I'll get the partridge. (Goes after it.) Why! 
Where is it? (Hunts for it.) Vl warrant the cat has it! (Looks for cat.) 


Ah there she goes! (Chases cat out of the room and throws wood after it. 


Cat meows. He peers after her.) UHer eyes blaze like a witch’s. I have some 
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bacon anyway. (Hunts for bacon, slices it, and puts it on the fire. Burns 
finger. Puts food on table. Hunts for knife and spoon. Sits down and 
begins to eat. Suddenly in alarm cxclaims.) My, I have to go to town 
tonight to get a new ax! I hate to go through the woods. The witches, and 
goblins, and fairies, and ghosts are all out tonight. Last Halloween a man 
saw a light far off in the wood. He couldn’t take his eyes off it. He followed, 
and suddenly it vanished, and he was up to his neck in water. (Looks around 
and sees goblin at window.) My, but I hate to go! What's that at the win- 
dow? (Looks around again.) It looks like such a queer face. I do have to 
go, and I might as well start at once. (Puts on coat and hat, and slowly leaves 
room.) 

[Curtain.] 

ACT II. 

[Dark woods; large tree in center. Enter woodman with a new ax over his 
shoulder. Six large eggs lying about the big tree.] 

. 

WoopMAN. My, those were queer creepy stories they were telling in the 
village —of bogies and ghosts and goblins. I can fairly see them now. 
(Siares-about.) Why, where am I? This road looks strange! I don’t believe 
I have ever been here before! The trees are so close together! (Begins to feel 
around for a path, and comes up to th tree where he finds the six eggs.) 
Eggs! Big eggs! (Tries to see, feels them over, counts them.) V1l take them 
home and hatch them out, and see what kind of queer fowl will come out of 
them. If I can get hens that will lay thumping big eggs like these every day, 
I won’t have far to look for a breakfast. But how can I hatch them? I 
can’t stay in bed with them three weeks, and I can’t trust the cat, even if she 
were big enough. (Puzzled and distressed.) Ah, 1 know! Ill wrap them in 
that red flannel I bought for a shirt and set them about the fire. (Takes off 
his jacket and spreads it out to carry eggs. Begins to gather them together.) 

[Curtain.] 
ACT iii. 

[Interior of woodman’s hut. Eggs before the fireplace, covered over with 
pieces of red flannel to keep them warm. Goblins inside.] 

WoopMAN (standing in front of fireplace looking at eggs). What queer 
eges these are! ‘They have been here by the fire for three weeks now. Some- 
thing ought to be coming out pretty soon. (Sees a little movement... First 
one and then another begin to chip. Hears a crackling noise.) They are 
beginning to hatch now. (Then one of the cracks open and a hand comes out, 
then a leg, then a head, and then all the goblins are squirming and wiggling 
and stretching themselves on the floor. Woodman is both astonished and 
frightened.) What shall I ever do with these things? They need clothes, 
food, and everything. Ah, I know! (Cuts holes in red flannel squares that 
have been over cggs and puts them en goblins, pulling them over their heads. 
Gels some milk and dips a rag in #t; gives goblins to suck.) Well, if I 
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have to take care of you, you have to work for me by and by. I know what 
you'll have to do: you'll have to cook my food and wash my dishes; you'll 
carry water and go on errands. I hate to do these things myself, anyway. 
[Curtain.] 
ACT IV. ' 

[Interior of woodman’s hut. Goblins around a dish, all eating together, 
gobbling down the food. Woodman watches them.) 

WoopMan. O dear! They are eating so much and so fast, they will 
make themselves sick again, and keep me awake all night with their cries. 
(One goblin begins to howl and dance with pains, and runs and les down 
in corner of room.) 1am tired of living! I believe I’ll run away and leave 
them altogether. But no! they would die of cold and hunger. I can’t do that. 
(Goblins gradually scatter about room, playing tricks on each other and on cat. 
IVoodman sits down to read. Goblins continue to play around room. They 
tease woodman, and finally he spanks one. This frightens them, and they 
huddle together and begin to cry.) Oh, ’'m almost crazy! I know! [I'll light 
the candle. That will quiet them. It is the only thing that ever quiets them 
(Lights candle. Light fascinates goblins, who imstanily stop crying and, softly 
creeping nearer, sit perfectly spellbound, their chins in their hands, never 
moving eyes from light.) Well, I’m glad something will keep those pests 
still. (Reads on. Suddenly puts down book.) How in the world shall I ever 
get rid of them? I’ve had them for a year now. I thought they would be of 
some use, but they grow more and more mischievous every day. They pester 
the life out of me; and the cat is as bad as they are. They have bewildered 
her. (Thinks.) Ah, I have it! This is Halloween again. I’ll put that candle 
into my lantern, and see if they will follow the light. If they will, I’ll take 
them back into the woods, to the beech tree where I found the eggs, hang my 
lantern there, and leave them to their own people. Then I'll go home. 
(IVoodman tries his plan. Goblins watch and follow lantern about room. 
Just as he leaves door, he says delightedly.) It works! It works! It works! 
(All stumble out after him, eyes glued on light.) 

[Curtain.] 
PICT NW. 
[Woods. Shadowy figures flitting about in the dark.) 

WoopMAN (comes through forest, followed by goblins, stumbling over 
each other, eyes glued on light. He hangs his lantern up. They form a circle 
around it, never turning eyes away. He looks at them). Ugh! I mustn't 
look at it myself. It'll bewitch me too. (Covers his eyes, and is leaving when 
ghosts frighten him. Shadowy figures meet him at every turn. He falls over 
a tree or stump, and is in terror of dark and shadows. Turns back to light, 
glad to see it and goblins. Becomes fascinated by it, and slowly sinks on his 
knees and takes his place among goblins, with eyes fixed on light.) 


[Curtain.] 














CONCERNING DRAMA AND ORATORY IN THE 
SCHOOL. 

THE emphasis laid by students in our day upon the kinds or 
species of literature ought to yield some light to those who teach 
children in that subject. 1f there is a psychic and social inevitable- 
ness in the literary kinds; if there is an unvarying range of com- 
plexity and difficulty among the species upon the same level; if 
there are differences among the species which indicate their 
adaptability to children of different ages, the trying question of 
choosing for the schools should have the benefit of whatever 
simplification and certainty may come from these facts. 

In accord with what seems to be the drift of thinking about 
other subjects in the elementary school, the literature used in this 
period should be of the kind that gives a large and free sweep of 
activity, and that exhibits literary phenomena in their simpler, 
more striking aspects. Those broad and simple pictures of human 
life and achievement which we desire to present here we find most 
readily in the epic kind of literature—the ballad, the saga, the 
romance. The well-chosen epic story comes near to presenting 
a direct and unmixed interest. It lacks little of being a purely 
individualistic and single-minded matter, for, in it the child 
can follow the fortunes of his hero, the flow of incident and 
accomplishment, with very little diverting of his mind to side 
issues. There is little complication of interests, little interweaving 
of plot, practically no modification of motives, no introspection or 
analysis, none but the simplest interplay of characters. 

The more striking and primary things of literary form which 
we desire the child to feel at this stage of his experience are to be 
found in the simple ballads and lyrics — poetry which, so far as 
its subject-matter goes, is broad and direct like the stories, and 
for its verse-form is of the singing kind, simple and melodic, easily 
set to music, easily trumpeted forth in the joyous jog-trot so dear 
to the elementary ear, reveling as it does in the riches of rhythm 
and rhyme and meter. 
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But in the last year (merely to set a limit) of the elementary 
school and in the first two years of the secondary school there 
comes a change. The children turn voyagers, setting sail each 
from his island of childhood, on a stream full of craft to be 
reckoned with; they make port in a busy harbor; they set foot 
upon crowded city streets where people stream in and out of 
temple and market and playhouse; dropping the figure, the child 
becomes conscious of the complexity of interests in life, and 
begins to take on his relations to the world. His studies in his- 
tory have now become studies in the interweaving of human 
destinies, the interaction of complex factors. His own experi- 
ence he now sees as a constant compromise and adjustment. 
Social institutions press their claims; the college looms just 
ahead, conditioning all his undertakings; the church makes 
its appeal or asserts its rights; upon all too many children the 
institutions of business and industry begin to call. So epic 
simplicity and directness no longer satisfy him as a picture of 
human achievement —they no longer represent life as it begins 
to show itself to him. Is it not, then, the right moment to 
introduce him to the drama, the literary drama as it is actually 
constituted? Of course, he will have had throughout his ele- 
mentary period plays made for him, and made by himself, but 
these were only the epic material put into shape under the most 
primitive of dramatic impulses—those of dialogue and action; 
plays which were little more than games and little other than 
speechifying. But now he has, perhaps, his first moment of real 
ripeness for the characteristic dramatic things, such as the clash 
and combination of institutions with one another, the revolt of 
the individual against the institution, with his final ruin or 
adjustment, the claim of law and an impersonal moral order, 
the interweaving of interests and motives, the evolution of char- 
acter under the action of these larger influences and the action 
of other characters. In short, have his own experiences not 
now prepared him for what is in art the most characteristic pre- 
sentation of the complex of human society —-the literary drama? 
Luckily, there are in the literary drama grades and shades of com- 


plexity, and a wide range of choice as to the nature and difficulty 
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of the problems involved. One would scarcely encourage the 
eighth-grade child or the high-school freshman to attack the 
intricate adjustment and interplay of Hamlet; he would surely 
not be expected to follow the baffling complexities of social, per- 
sonal, and economic considerations through The Pillars of 
Society. But The Merchant of Venice offers problems and situa- 
tions that he can understand; in Julins Cesar, in Wilhelm Tell, 
in the [Vallenstein plays, in Macbeth, noble and finished dramas 
as they are, he encounters nothing too mature or complex for 
his comprehension and appreciation. On the contrary, the ideas 
and situations are precisely those that satisfy his interest, and 
legitimately enlarge his horizon. 

In matters of form the child at this period is ready to pass 
from the simple music of lyric and ballad. He can readily appre- 
ciate the more delicate and remote effects of dramatic verse; and 
he should now have a chance to learn the sonorous and lofty 
music of impassioned prose. Now, if ever, he has his prime hour 
of readiness for the orators, both because the subject-matter of 
the orations appeals to him as never before, and perhaps as it 
never will again, since he is now for the first time interested in 
social and political questions of the kind with which the orators 
deal, and since, as he goes on, he will probably grow less acces- 
sible to the emotional appeal made by oratory; and because he 
needs the artistic enlargement and satisfaction that he would get 
from the musical flow of eloquent prose. 

And the significance of the fact that oratory and the drama 
are primarily and predominantly spoken literature should be 
always in view. The very fundamental fact of literary form, 
that it is intended to reach us through the ear and not through the 
eye, has almost dropped out of consciousness, so deep has been 
our long enslavement to the printed book. Literature should, in 
the nature of the case, have been the first of the disciplines to be 
emancipated from the printed book, instead of being, as it 1s, 
almost the last. But all the signs point to such an emancipation, 
and toward a revival of oral literature. In such a revival the 
teacher of literature can materially assist by training children, at 
the hour of their first readiness for them, in oratory and in drama. 
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Such a training calls for a close correlation of the studies in 


literature at this period with the training in vocal and dramatic 


expression —in acting and speaking. Such a correlation would 
free the discipline in expression from the stigma of being mere 
elocution. I[t would put behind the children a vital reality which 
they desired to express, and it would open a suitable avenue for 
the active side of the work, so essential in the study of literature. 
It would do something to free the children’s literature from that 
unreasonable connection with composition in which it has suffered 
so much. If, instead of producing stale or crude literary criticism, 
as our children now too often do by way of themes saddled upon 
their literature, they were learning to render with intelligence, 
with taste, with emotion, the words of the masters themselves, 
great would be the gain to the children in interest and sincerity, 
and incalculable the beneficent effect upon the literary and 
dramatic art of the future. 
PorTER LANDER MACCLINTOCK. 
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